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0 fl GREGATION. THE SALE AND INSTALLATION OF THIS ORGAN 
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(Founded 1863) 


HE AEOLIAN-ORGAN was the choice of the donors 
in selecting an appropriate four-manual instrument for 
this fine building. 
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Not only in number of Organs, but in size and 
importance MOLLER ORGANS lead in Baptist 


Churches as in those of all other creeds. 


M. P. Moller Organs 
in Four Hundred and Thirty-one 


Baptist Churches and Institutions 





Special 
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stallations: 


Euclid Ave. Church, Cleveland, 
First Church, Gloversville, N. Y., 
Ninth St. Church, Cincinnati, 


Many others equally not- 
able could be mentioned. 


BAPTIST CHURCH, WASHINGTON 


Phone RALPH MORSE GERBER, 
Midway 3461 Organist 
1533 E. 73rd St., Oct. 20, 1927. 


Moller Organ Co., Chicago. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
Gentlemen: 

I have just returned from Cleveland, Ohio, where I played an opening recital on your new organ 
in the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church. The organ is a wonderful piece of work, and I was delighted 
with it. It is one of the few outstanding large organs in the country, The auditorium seats 2500 
and the volume of the tone is most impressive. 

I went to make particular mention of the voicing of the organ and the distinctive character of some 
of the stops, as for instance the French Trumpet and French Horn. I don’t know that I have ever 
heard the equal of your French Trumpet and I heard numerous comments on the true representation 
of the French Horn. One cannot mention all the good qualities of this instrument. 

You are giving the public not only true, foundation organ tone, but also the more modern orchestral 
tones—all of which are helping to popularize the organ. 

I have played a great many of your organs both large and small and have always found them a 
great delight. The tones are incomparable and mechanical accessories excellent. 

With best wishes for your continued success in the building of such wonderful instruments, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Ralph Morse Gerber. 


Every statement about Maller Organs backed by exact figures 
Every Méller Organ backed by a guarantee equally exact 


M. P. MOLLER 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


Sales Offices: 
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What Finer Recommendation 


for Marr & Colton Organs 










St. Vincent De Paul’s Beautiful New embracing power and volume together with 
Church at Buffalo Installs a Marr & Colton, mellow and sacred tonal qualities com- 
*‘America’s Finest Organ”, Rev. Thomas mands widespread admiration.” 

P. Lynch writes: “The new pipe organ you 
installed in our church is truly a masterpiece Get the reason for this enthusiasm. 
of organ craftsmanship. Its wide compass, Write for our Church Catalog and estimate. 
The Marr & Colton Co. om Factories, Warsaw, N. Y. 
Eastern Sales Office— Western Sales Office— 
_ Paramount Building 708 C Bank Bld 
Suite 2013, Paramount Bldg., ee ne 8+ 
Times Square, New York. 506 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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COUPON 


THE MARR & COLTON CO., 
Warsaw, N. Y. 
We are interested in a new Marr & Colton organ for our church. 


Will you please send us a copy of your catalog “America’s Finest 
Organ”? We understand this does not obligate us in any way. 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Concert, Church, and Theater 
GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


J. STUART ARCHER: Marcu fF, 8p. me. Typically 
English organ music, good for morning prelude or post- 
lude; not brilliant and noisy throughout but adapted to 
quieter moments too. (Schmidt 1927, 60c) 

EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES: Surire No. 3, 15p.  d. 
This American composer would establish a thoroughly 
good school of American composition if conditions per- 
mitted, but under prevailing cireumstances about the only 
persons who ean use this Surre are professional organists 
who play it for themselves in the quiet of their own 
studios. It is chromatic, has tendencies toward the ultra- 
modern, cares not for difficulties, passes over dissonances 
as joyfully as over sweet harmonies; the only thing that 
moves along smoothly and in the old-time orderly fashion 
is the rhythm—the Composer is rule by rhythm, but he 
over-rules all the harmonic laws he ean find. His third 
movement descends to the plane of ordinary music and 
becomes shockingly tuneful and orderly. It offers a great 
chance to test your registrational and interpretive abilities; 
there is genuine musicianship behind it, excellent themes, 
and everything for the populace. (Schirmer 1927, 1.50) 

GEORGE HENRY DAY: Rex Gtorraz, 6p. md. A 
fine prelude for the morning service, vigorous, appropriate, 
and strong themes, musicianly treatment, a bit of pretti- 
ness in the contrast section for those who want music to 
be beautiful; altogether a piece for every Church reper- 
toire. (W-S 1927, 40c) 

ROLAND DIGGLE: A Sone or THANKSGIVING, 6p. 
me. Cheerful, vigorous, somewhat tuneful, rhythmic, 
simple enough to be easily understood, organistie and built 
for effectiveness. While intended for practical people, no 
theorist need blush to use anything so direct and honest 
as this piece is in its expression; it has real attractiveness 
about it. (Presser 1927, 50c) 

WM. FAULKES: Toccata, CARILLON, Marcu, 13p. md. 
Three pieces, the first in brilliant mood, open work so that 
there can be no muddiness of effect; all depends upon 
clarity and speed and brilliance, as the themes in them- 
selves are hard-worked. CARILLON is a quiet little medi- 
tation, not ostensibly for Chimes but affording a good 
accent use for them. MarcH is on a theme from Handel, 
good workmanship, rather musical themes, a pretty middle 
movement, altogether the best of the three pieces. (Schmidt 
1927, $1.00 for the three) 

WILLIAM LESTER: A SovurHianp Sone, 5p. e. A 
melody of good proportions that wants a lot of atmo- 
sphere to make it effective; its attempt is to depict its 
title, and Derr River is drawn upon for the middle sec- 
{ion to heighten the impression. The Composer has writ- 
ten many things and usually has some inspiration behind 
his work. This number will make a good evening post- 
]ude or perhaps prelude. (Summy 1927, 60c) 

FREDERICK N. SHACKLEY: Distant Curimes, 5p. 
e. A melody of good inspirational qualities, against a 
rather interesting accompaniment, with good rhythm, and 
a chance to use the Chimes now and then. Get this if you 
have Chimes, and if you like melodies get it anyway. 
(W-S 1927, 40c) 

ABRAM CHASINS 
ONE of the many discoveries of the surprising house of 
J. Fischer & Bro., who may be called the discoverers of 
no less a one than Deems Taylor, is Abram Chasins whose 
piano pieces—unfortunately he has not turned to the organ 
—are up to the minute in their practical modernity. First 
is FumraTion IN A CHINESE GARDEN, a characteristic 
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Chinese bit, Rust: Hour 1n HoneKone, and THE MASTER 
Ciass, “Four Satirical Pieces”. The FuirtTation and 
HonGkonG will be fine for Oriental scenes in theater work, 
and very fine to make piano students practise, for they 
give the student something he can understand, a story he 
can tell, a picture he ean pretend. Infinitely better than 
seales. 

But the master work is the suite of four pieces: Pre- 
cosity, DuALisM, Passionate AUSTERITY, and GRADUS AD 
Patats Royse. He’s a humorist. His music shows it. 
He writes just for fun. Isn’t that infinitely more inter- 
esting than taking ourselves so seriously that we begin 
to secretly pity the coming oblivion of Bach once our 
own compositions see the light of day? These are un- 
excelled teaching pieces; they are exceedingly appropriate 
for theater organists too. (Fischer 1927, 50¢ for each of 
the two pieces, $1.25 for the suite) 

J. LEWIS BROWNE: “Panis ANGELICUS,” in semi-con- 
trapuntal style, suitable for unison or mixed chorus, or 
can be sung a capella, one of a series in honor of the 
Blessed Sacrament. (Singenberger) 

Do.: “Come Hoty Hosts,” a stirring processional, es- 
pecially for Easter; unusually good hymn setting. Fisch- 
er) 

Do.: “AvE Marta”, for solo voice, 1 worthy addition to 
the limited list of liturgical settings of this text, one that 
relegates such settings as those of Miliard and Dana to 
the limbo of forgotten lnnngs (Fischer) 

SONGS: SECULAR: M. Jacobson: “Autumn”, “Victoria Regia,” 
‘What is This so Wondrous,” three modernistic songs; the first two 
are very much so and mean nothing at first hearing; the third is 
better and has more music that means something intelligible; it is a 
really good song. (Ditson 40c each) 

C. Munnell: ‘‘Vesperale,’” 3p. e. h. Tuneful, attractive. (Gray 


50c) 
A. Simon: “Russian Slumber Song,” 4p. e. Simple, fairly colorful, 


melodious. (Ditson 40c) 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to meet 
today with today’s music. Readers will cooperate by plac- 


ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages 


possible; their names and addresses will be found in the 
advertising pages. Obvious abbreviations: 
c.g.cq.qe.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar- 
tet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, ete. 
0.Uu.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderate, very. 


A. G. H. BODE: “’Twas on THat First Giap Morn,” 

2-part chorus for women; 4p. e. (Tullar 1927, 10c) 

G. B. NEVIN: “THe Day or THE Lorp CometH,” 6p. 
me. b. s.-obligato. Rather interesting, well-written voice 
parts of good intent. (Schmidt 12c) 

G. RATHBONE: “How BEaAvtiruL upon THE Movun- 
TAINS,” Sp. me. (Gray 1927, 15c) 

DUET—G. B. NEVIN: “Tue Inrant Lieut,” s-t. or 
s-a. 4p. e. Very tuneful, rhythmic, worth using. 
(Ditson 1927, 50c) 

ORGAN: E. S. Barnes: Third Suite, Op. 39, 15p. d. 
(Schirmer 1.50) 

G. H. Day: Rex Gloriae, 6p. me. (W-S 40c) 

R. Diggle: A Song of Thanksgiving, 6p. me. 
50c) 

E. Douglas: Suite Bm, 20p. md. (Shattinger 1.25) 

J. A. Meale: Serenade at Sunset, 6p. me. Looks un- 
usually practical, interesting, and worthy. (Schmidt 
50c) 

G. B. Nevin: Silver Clouds, 5p. me. 

W. Lester: A Southland Song, 5p. e. 

F. N. Shackley: Distant Chimes, 5p. e. 
Chime possibilities. (W-S 40c) 

ANTHEMS: F. L. Calver: “The River of Life,” 8p. t. 
me. (Schmidt 12c) 


(Presser 


(Summy 60c) 
(Summy 60c) 
Has interesting 
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-at which time, Kilgen greets you 


ILGEN tones will be heard in churches, auditoriums and _ theatres 

throughout the land this Christmas Day. Two hundred and eighty- 

seven Christmases ago, music lovers likewise were enthralled by the perfectly 
blended voices of this matchless instrument. 


That Kilgen has prospered and kept pace with the rare development in 
pipe organ music during this long span is in no small measure attributable 
to the artists who use and have used it for the expression of their talents. 


Kilgen on its 287th Christmas extends greetings and good cheer to the 
organists of the nation and wishes them happiness and prosperity. Geo. 


Kilgen & Son, Inc., 4018 Union Blvd., St. Louis, U.S.A. 
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J. Connell: “A Pilgrim Song,” unison chorus, 4p. e. 
Good theme of unusual harmonic sturdiness. (Bayley 3d) 

P. N. Cox: “O Trinity of Blessed Light,” 8-part, 4p. u. 
me. Effective. (Gray 10c) 

H. P. HOPKINS: “In the Beginning,” 6p. e. eq. s. 
s-t. Melodious, interesting. (Presser 12c) 
E. 8S. Hosmer: “Like as a Father,” 6p. qe. e. 

12¢) 

P. James: “The Lord is My Shepherd,” 14p. eq. o. s. 
Of unusual proportions for fine choirs. (Gray 20c) 

S. J. Riegel: “Magnificat and Nune Dimittis,” unison, 
8p. e. Something for unusual effect; written for 
amateur choirs, it might make a fine thing for a big 
chorus in unison; why not try it? (Riegel 12c) 

Schubert: “Ave Maria,” arr. by Voris for e. s. me. 
(Gray 12c) 

G. Shaw: “Worship,” 6p. me. unusual text. (Novello 15c) 

W. R. Voris: “Show Pity Lord,” 6p. 8-part ¢. 2. me. 
(Gray 12¢) 

R. H. Woodman: “O Clap Your Hands,” 10p. eq. s. 
me. (Schmidt 15¢) 

ANTHEMS FOR MEN: G. B. Nevin: “The Day of the 
Lord Cometh,” 6p. md. eq. Much more effective than 
the mixed chorus version; musicianly and musical. 
(Schmidt 12c¢) 

P. A. Schnecker: “Onward Christian Soldiers,” 8p. e. 
Sturdy, rhythmic, melodie. (Schmidt 12c) 

ANTHEMS FOR WOMEN: E. 8S. Hosmer: “Like as a 
Father,” 3-part. 7p. e. Smooth, melodie. (Schmidt 12c) 

O. A. Mansfield: “The Promise Made unto the Fathers,” 
3-part. 8p. md. Sounds like Easter but is suitable 
for any season. Effective. (Schmidt 12c) 

Mendelssohn: “Then Shall the Righteous Shine Forth,” 
3-part. 5p. e. Smooth, fluent, rhythmic. (Schmidt 12c) 

MASS: E. Marzo: “Mass in Honor of St. Therese”, 36p. 
me. Fine, sterling church music, neither deadly dull 
nor superficially melodious, but right to the point, 
churehly, effective. (Ditson) 

CHORUSES: W. A. Goldsworthy: “God of the Open 
Air,” 12p. ¢. e. Vigorous, rhythmic, massed har- 
monie effects, fine for opening of a program. (Gray 15c) 

J. H. Maunders: “To Arms,” 11p. me. For school use, 
the copy says, but for amateur choruses it is fine, 
rhythmic, brilliant, happy, tuneful. (Ditson 12c) 

W. Schroeder: “Do You Hear me Calling,” 8. e. On 
an old melody, some fairly odd effects, interesting 
throughout, if simple; public will like it. (Gray 12c) 

W. Y. Webbe: “St. Francis of Assisi,” 8-part chorus, 62p. 
vd. If you are looking for trouble, go ahead. It looks 
worth the effort, and it will be some effort too. Part- 
writing is fine, looks like real music for musie’s sake. 
(Gray 75c) 

Sullivan’s “Pinafore” chorus parts, 24p. Nothing but 
chorus parts and the necessary leads into them. “The 
Mikado” and “Pirates of Penzance” are also available 
in this form—making it inexpensive for choruses to 
give these works. (Ditson 352 for each one) 

CHORUSES FOR MEN: N. Jackson: “Sandy Me- 
Cluskey”, 10p. e. A Seotch thing if ever there was 
one. Not many words to it. (Gray 15c) 

H. A. Mackinnon: “Slumber Song”, 10p. me. Serious, 
musicianly, for good chorus. (Gray 15c) ; 

H. P. Whitford: “Sancta Sophia,” 8p. ¢. md. Serious, 
solemn, for good workmen. (Gray 12e) 

CHORUSES FOR WOMEN: M. Andrews: “Snow 
Flakes”, 6p. eq. me. A Composer who knows thor- 
oughly how to write for voices. (Gray 12c) 

Delibes: “Butterfly,” 3-part, 9p. e. The catchy tune 
from “Coppelia”; the piece is easy and will brighten 
any concert program—othéer than the unforgivable uni- 
sons it is a charming arrangement. (Ditson 15¢e) 

G. Faure: “The Roses of Ispahan,” 4-part, 10p. md. 

3- and 4-part accompaniment of 


(Schmidt 


Soprano solo over a 
voices. (Ditson 15c) 
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A. Sullivan: “Cachucha and Finale,’ 3-part, 9p. e. A 
sprightly Sullivanian bit, pretty and catehy and not a 
bit deep. (Ditson 15c) 

Wagner: “Dreams,” 3-part, 8p. e¢. For relief on a big 
program, difficult enough. (Ditson 12c) 

W. Berwald: “The Dance of the Flowers,” 2-part, 7p. me. 
Sprightly, rhythmic, for children. (Gray 12c) 

R. Kieserling: “The Lonesome Violet,” 2-part, 4p. e. 
Tuneful, simple, for contrast. (Ditson 10c) 

Old English: “John Peel,” 2-part, arr. M. Andrews, 6p. 
e. Popular anywhere. (Gray 12c) 

A. Geibel: “Over the Fields of Clover,” 2-part, 8p. me. 
Sprightly, for schools. (Ditson 10c) 

EK. H. Lemare: “A Dream-boat Passes By,” 2-part for 
schools, 6p. The old Andantino in a pretty new dress; 
consider the public now and then. (Ditson 10e) 

L. Panella: “On the Feld,” 2-part “for boys,” 6p. e. 
Tuneful, rhythmic. (Ditson 10c) 

Schubert: “Military March,” 2-part for schools, 7p. e. 
Sprightly accompaniment to help. (Ditson 10c) 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE 


FOR THE organist of modest talent there is an excellent 
Book or Suort anp Easy Pieces by Ernest A. Dicks, 
published by Bayley & Ferguson, London. This Bool 4 
(its three predecessors having been reviewed in these col- 
umns some months ago) consists of some 23 pieces, mostly 
arrangements, although there are five or six original pieces 
by Mr. Dicks. Of the latter I like the Cuorat PretupEs 
best; all of them make good service material and are ef- 
fective on quite a small instrument. The arrangements 
are from Bendel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Chopin, ete. It 
is a useful book to have and I recommend it highly. 

From Paxton there comes a jolly little Caprice by Cuth- 
bert Harris, it is not difficult and should prove useful to 
both church and theater organists; I have used it a number 
of times and it goes well. 

The same publishers’ imprint appears on a splendid 
OveRTURE in D by William Faulkes, the sort of writing 
we expect from this talented composer; it is fairty diffi- 
cult but very effective if played up to time; I have found 
it an excellent teaching number for advanced pupils. 

Keith Prouse has published a Metopy in A by Spencer 
Shaw; it should prove of use to the theater organist; in 
spots it reminds one of the good old PinGrim’s SonG oF 
Horr—if your congregation likes that, then go to it and 
buy this MEtopy. 

If you want a real piece of music try Wilhelm Middei- 
schulte’s organ arrangement of the Bach GotpperG VarI- 
ATIONEN which have been published by Kahnt of Leip- 
zig. In a short preface Mr. Middelschulte says, “It is 
the purpose of this edition, to make accessible to ornanists 
the celebrated GoLDBERG VARIATIONENS. The original text 
remains unchanged but the transcription to the character 
and technic of the organ.made additions necessary. These 
additions appear in smaller print. The bass, resembling 
the ostinato of a Passacaglia, furnishes the foundation of 
the work, and it was most fascinating to speculate upon 
the contrapuntal possibilities where additional parts seemed 
advisable. Indications of registration—superfluous for ac- 
complished players—are to be regarded only as suggestions. 
Ornaments are mostly written out.” Regarding their exe- 
cution the work contains valuable hints, as Bach in sev- 
eral places has written them out and determined their 
rhythm ete. 

The work certainly dese ves the attention of every 
serious-minded organist and it should be possible to take 
certain of the variations and make either a prelude or 
postlude out of them; within the seventy pages there should 
be many such pieces; for the student it should prove 1:- 
valuable. 
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Continuing in Big Demand 





ORGAN  - PIECES 


RECITAL  - 
ORIGINALS & TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Volume One-—Index 


CHANT D'AMOUR ... 0.000060 PONTE RE ae James R. Gillette 
WOM CEAPEE, WATS: ooo. osc 0s.0 05 500 40:0 0.0% Theodore Hoeck 
IN ALABAMA (‘Soon I’m Going Home’’) .......... W. Lester 
TDIAN TERRENAON 6occic cc 8800-04 0p se tees Harry L. Vibbard 
ep Ie | Gee iret Sone RPE pear arere Fe NE Alfred J. Silver 
INN aN So 5 0 cots 6 ve a saw ea orien a ia aw aa ae Simonetti-Biggs 
PERO DRANGORID: 660 05.0:5:0 0'0.9:0.0:0 0.00008 4808 Amedee Tremblay 
PRIDANIN, DUOVAIG: 66 o's .0.'0 90 60a 0 68s in8 0 ogo Oscar E,. Schminke 
OT 5 5 5ssor6 o o5 Sss NSN 08 AN Se es8 e666 2 wr OSS R. Deane Shure 
*SERENADE ROMANTIQUE ..........-0eees 000. Roland Diggle 
*SHEPHERD’S CAROL, THE .............0006 Frederick Chubb 
WEPUEAAIEGE OR TG oc cccccccsccccesves Frederick Chubb 
Trae, A (UNG. POtMe) 2.66 ccc cccccvess Moussorgsky-Noble 
“TAGS” ON. “GUNS 6 iccecseseseceens Edwin H. Lemare 
THREE NEGRO, SPIRITUALS .............-+ James R. Gillette 


“Deep River’ “The Angels done changed my name” 
“Nobody knows the trouble I see’ 


*Introducing Chimes 


FiscHER Epition, No. 5726 Price $1.00 





ORGAN - RECITAL - PIECES 
ORIGINALS & TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Volume Two—Index 


*EVENING SHADOWS .......-2cc-ccccees DeLaunay-Mc Kinley 
0 eee ee ae DeLaunay-McKinley 
SRE ee Soe re ere ere pre aT Hugh Blair 
MEDITATION (Notre Dame de Consolation) ...Alfred J. Silver 
MEDITATION J. Frank Frysinger 






Rene L. Becker 
err J. Frank Frysinger 
Russell King Miller 


PASTORELLA 
NOCTURNE 


IMPROMPTU .....-0sceeeees eee eT eT TS ‘ing M 
re eee eee ee ee Rebikoff-Silver 
REVERIE INTERROMPUE ......--eeeeseees Tenaikovsky-Silver 
MARCHE NOCTURNE ...........+++++++.++-MacMaster-Biggs 
MARCHE DE FETE ..... cece ccrccccccvecs Rene L. Becker 
PLANTATION MEMORIES ...... secre eeveee Rene L. Becker 
WAT, faa oss 6 0 8 020 00-6 e060 6 oes So eeiere Godard-Vincent 


ORALAINE (Gavotte) 
TAVANAY (Concert Minuet) 


*Introducing Chimes 


FiscHER Epition, No. 5850 
Address your order to 


J. FISCHER ({N 9.) 119 wes: oun 


Street 


New York 


Price $1.00 
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Thirty Transcriptions 
for the Organ 


Edited by Gordon Balch Nevin 


This volume has been prepared by’ the 
editor for the use of the recitalist, and 
also for the ambitious student; for the 
theatrical worker, as well as for the 
church organist. Many styles of music 
are represented, and the scale of tech- 
nical difficulty is very wide. For the 
most part these pieces are unduplicated 
in other collections of organ music; they 
range from Bach and Handel to Wagner 
and Rachmaninoff, with American com- 
posers, adequately represented. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, gilt. 


v 
Price, $2.50 net 


a 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
179 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co. 
10 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 


Try your music store first 


SUMMY’S CORNER 


A New Organ Number 


by H. P. Hopkins - Price, 60c 
A delightful musical paragraph 
of a descriptive character affording the performer an 


opportunity to effectively display a fluent organ vocabulary. 


An entertaining brogram number. 





CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Just Issued 


THE GRACE OF GOD 


A new cantata for mixed chorus 


f 







What constitutes 
a Teacher ? 


First, A personality which is dynamic 
enough to stir enthusiasm in the pupil; 


SECOND, An artist who can impart the true 
inner meaning of the composition; 


— 


by 
NOEL HANNENFORD 
Contents 
Part I — Exhortation 


1. Introdnetion 


He 


{He that dwelleth (Recit.) 
|Love Divine all loves excelling 





2. Soli and Chorus 









3. Sole Let not your heart 
Tuirp, A psychologist who can analyze 4. Chorus I will lift up mine eyes 
5. Duet and Chorus Father Divine (adapted to 


and dissapate the mental inhibitions of 


. : . Handel’s Largo”) 
the pupil, replacing them with purposeful oe ee 











|Recit. I waited patiently 
habits; and 6. [Solo Blessed is the Man 
me 7. Chorus The Lord is full of compassion 
Fourtn, A technician who can show the ie 
clearest path thro intricacies Part II — Exultation 
P " |Choral Recit. They that trust : 
‘THIS we believe we have in 8. |Chorus The Redeemed of the Lord 
. 9. Chorus Then shall the Righteous shine 
10. Duet Sing, O Daughter of Zion 
11. Chorus Praise the Lord, O my Soul 





THE 
MODERN SCIENTIFIC 


12. Finale. Solo and Chorus. The Lord is my Light 


Solos for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass 
Price 75 cents net 
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CHOIR LEADERS: Mail this advertisement with 50 








cents for special introductory copy. 








Address W. A. GOLDSWORTHY 
St. Mark’s CuHurcuH, 234 East 11TH Sr. 
New York CIty 





THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO. 
Boston New York 
120 Boylston St. 8 West 40th St. 






Theatre Organ School 


of BOSTON 


is pleased to announce that at the end of only eight months’ operation it is 
obliged to add to its equipment a 3-manual organ to accommodate the increas- 
ing enrollment. 





‘This instrument will be installed with the other modern and completely equipped Estey 
unit theatre-type organs in January, when Mr. Earl Weidner will become associate 
instructor. 





It is hoped that these increased facilities for practice and study will eliminate the present 
waiting list, and permit instant enrollment. 


The film library is also being enlarged, and the school is prepared to offer even more 
thorough instruction in all branches of theatre organ playing than before. 

Plan now to join after the Christmas holidays. For further information 
address : 
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IN DAYS TO COME 


The possession of an organ is a sweet dream entertained by every normal organist; though we may 
dwell in marble palaces only in our fancy, the ownership of our own organ is not beyond the realm of 
possibility. Many players own pleasure cars costing three or four thousand dollars—a price sufficient 
to secure a very good residence organ. Have many of us fully considered the advantages of owning 
our own organs? Mr. W. O. Rutherford, Akron, Ohio, has a Skinner Organ, whore console he gives 
attractive setting. How many shall translate a fond hope into a living reality for the year that is 
coming? 1} 
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Ten Years of It 


eS SEGA Hine Oe wgOR SOME TIME during 
TY eae the past summer there 










where Mr. Frederick C. 
— a Mayer and the M. P. Mol- 
a PEL ler factory have con- 

spired to erect what the 






CMe adn Sten 
late Dr. Audsley regarded as likely to be 
the world’s finest church organ when com- 
pleted according to the plans of Mr. May- 
er. The battle was between the public and 
West Point’s military authorities. The 
former wanted to ride their cars by the 
thousand over this magnificent highway 
and incidentally pass through West 
Point. The State contributed money to 
build the road through the Academy 
erounds. The public claimed a right to 
use the road its money helped to build. 
West Point used all the arguments they 
knew except the truth; if superfluous 
tourists would interfere with the training 
at West Point, that is argument enough. 

The organ got into the discussion and 
was seriously considered by some news- 
papers and a part of the public. Even so 
good a newspaper as the New York Tri- 
bune was beguiled into saying through 





PAG sae. waged a battle over the 
WER py road along Storm King 
x Sf Y Highway running 

% through West Point 


the medium of a double-column front- 
page scare-head that automobiles driving 
through West Point grounds would dam- 
age the organ, and the Editors tried to 
support the theory—which was only in- 
ferentially blamed on Mr. Mayer—by ap- 
pealing to men they thought of first when 
they thought of organs. Who were they? 
Tricksters in the theaters and a foreign- 
born. All were wise in their ignorance. 
Evidently, from remarks attributed to 
them, not one of these gentlemen really 
knew but that an automobile driving by 
their theater might damage their organ, 
and all evaded an answer. One was a hu- 
morist; he said he was so engrossed in 
playing his own organ that he did not 
have time to be interviewed. 

We are a world of baboons if ever we 
allow any stuff like this to be seriously 
said by the public against the organ. Hu- 
manity is infinitely more important than 
organs or typewriters or editors. Human- 
ity knows it too, and once we are repre- 
sented as being an interference with the 
public’s pursuit of happiness, in any 
worse way than we already are guilty of 
in church, theater, and on concert plat- 
form, out we go, all of us. 

Isn’t it rather hard on our New York 
organists to be so bluntly placed by a great 
New York newspaper which can’t even 
think of any of our really good men when 
it is thinking about organs? We have our- 
selves to blame. 


























WORK & PLAY 


When the late Mr. E. N. Williamson 
commanded a page of the Evening Post 
for our exclusive benefit, we thought we 
were doing our utmost of cooperation 
when we sent him our programs—usually 
a day later than his request. If it were 
not for morons and the opportunity of 
profitably entertaining them in theaters 
the Tribune wouldn’t have been able to 
consult any organists at all in this great 
town. The theater organist still commands 
a little public attention. But at the pres- 






















ent writing the only one who is getting 
any is the cleverest trickster in the City, 
a man who has not played a bit of legiti- 
mate organ music since he came here— 
and had better not if he wants to hold his 
job. 

Writers by the bushel are trying to dis- 
cuss in these and other pages a device they 
call the Unit Orchestra; a later title is the 
Orchestrion Organ. Whatever the thing 
is, it is a decadence. If we recognize it 
as an entity, we will soon be buying it; 
and if we begin buying it liberally we will 
soon be unable to buy an organ when we 
do want one, if we do. These pages are not 
open to the invention of new names for 
deteriorated products. We are interested 
in the organ, good or bad. Whether good 
er bad, we recognize it as an organ and 
hold ever in mind the best type of organ 
each of us idealizes for himself, compar- 
ing all inferior products to that ideal and 
gradually wishing them up to its point of 
perfection. This is the only safe practise. 
A unit orchestra does not exist; it never 
existed; it never will. The Unit Organ is 
sometimes a highly creditable product, one 
we can be proud to play; one a real artist 
ean dlav with satisfaction. If we hold as 
an ideal a Straight Organ of finest manu- 
facture and require the Unit to stand or 
fall by that comparison, the Unit will 
soon give a theater organist all he can 
handle, and more. And it will give the 
two-penny theater bands a run for their 
money too. 

My friend Mr. Edward Cadoret Hop- 
kins sticks a pin in me and you. He lives 
on the Pacific Coast. Ard he has ideas. 
Now he seems to think a new type of 
organ—I cannot allow unit orchestra or 
anv other decadence in our pages—must 





and will come to the aid of the theater, 





and that a new type of player will shove 
the world of music theory aside and show 
us all a thing or two. He even thinks 
that type will come from California. I 
hope he does. If he arises too near any 
of us we will not dare recognize his gen- 
ius even if we are bright enough to, and 
1 want to be among the first to champion 
new worth. The way things are going on 
broadway at the moment, with only a few 
legitimate organists left in a prominent 
house, it seems unlikely that anything 
good shall come out of this Nazareth for 
many an age. Even Mr. Frank Stewart 
Adams has grown pessimistic, again. It 
was only a few months ago that the whole 
Pacific Coast was down on me personally 
and T.A.O. generally for admitting with 
admiration the genius of one of their 
favorite sons who had come to New York, 
but decrying with vigor the decrepit age 
that made him play yowling nonsensities 
when he would much rather have played 
at least sensible tunes. That’s New York 
for you. Take it or leave it, as you like. 
But it was not always this way. I sup- 
pose we did not appreciate what Mr. 
Hugo Riesenfeld was doing while he was 
doing it. 

And yet one of our superb concert or- 
ganists is wondering if he had better go 
into the theater in order to make the 
living he is entitled to. He is not the 
first concert organist who has pondered 
the question. One went so far as to take 
the step. He was a genius. He made 
more money—I know this for a fact— 
than any other organist in New York was 
getting, though not so much as Chicago 
and, excuse it please, Los Angeles organ- 
ists were saving they were getting. But he 
jumped out and has stayed out and does- 
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WORK & PLAY 


n’t want to recall those ancient days any 
more. 

Now how can a good organist make the 
living he is entitled to by common com- 
mercial standards? The time has come 
when a good organist—I do not refer to 
a mentally, physically, morally, person- {| 
ally dried stick—can give a community 




































would like to do. He is giving Portland 
as a community something worth paying 
for. Mr. Gleason is a much busier man 
with his seven hundred organs to watch 
out for in Rochester and thirty-eight dif- 
ferent orchestras for Mr. Eastman and 
seventy-three teachers and four thousand 
pupils at the Eastman School. His great- 
est handicap is a tendency to highbrow- 
ism, which he doesn’t have to overcome 
very perceptibly in his job. Very few of 
us will ever see the opportunities Mr. 
Gleason found. 

The first thing to do is to work, not at 
the console but at the typewriter, and if 
we haven’t any business intelligence at 
all go to a commercial school at night and 
get some. It is complete folly to think in 
this rushing age any product however 
wonderful can possibly be good enough to 
sell itself without any definite and vig- 
orous sales effort. Our next door neigh- 
bor may raise chickens and keep a cow, 
yet the probability is that ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred we will never 
think to ask him if he has any to sell but 
will go to a grocer and buy eggs that have 
been in cold storage all last winter. Or- 
gan builders know well enough that the 
cleverest talker and the hardest hitting 
salesman generally brings home the con- 
tract, and not infrecucntly it is merely 
the last salesman to talk to the prospect 
who makes the sale. How on earth then 
can any sensible organist think his art 
should sell until he has backed it up with 
sales effort ? 

It takes decades to make an artistic or- 
ganist: isn’t the time already invested 
serious enough to make a man willing to 
find some way to market the resulting 
product? It does not seem as though it 
is, for the first thing an organist thinks 


 —- So something worth paying for. Look at 
AN a } Mr. Cronham, Mr. Gleason, Mr. Mueller, 
——— Wor? Mr. Scholin. Mr. Cronham is perhaps 
the best example of what many of us 











of usually when the bills begin to mount 
is how to make money in some other field. 
It can’t be done. It is much easier to 
make money in the organ field. Many 
builders could use a few organists all over 
the country, and use them legitimately 
and honorably; how many have ap- 
proached their favorite builders? There 
are piano students by the dozen and 
plenty of un-nabbed organ pupils wander- 
ing around with money to spend; how 
many of us have gone fishing for some 
of them? There are recitals to be sold 
by the thousand every year, if our price 
is right and we are decently enough mind- 
ed to play things the populace can partly 
enjoy; how many of us have done any- 
thing more worthy or practical than 
merely wish we had some? 

Get off the organ bench and hammer 
a typewriter a while; practise organ half 
as much as you do now and devote that 
other half to the typewriter, the mailing 
list, circulars, advertising, letters to 
friends, letters to strangers, letters to 
builders, letters to new churches, letters 
to every man, woman and child in the 
country who can use an organ recital 
some time or other. 

Business, just plain business. We 
don’t succeed because we are only half 
taught in our conservatories. A prac- 
tical business course is more essential 
than a course in fugue or even counter- 
point, yet I’ll venture that not one con- 
servatory in the world is giving their 
eraduates anything like an honest and 
dependable all-round education that will 
do ai! the professional musician must 
have done. It’s a good time to do a bit 
of hard matter-of-fact thinking such as 
a hard-headed business man would do if 
his income were unsatisfactory. 











Backfire: A Few Pessimistic Remarks 


Not for Those who Love the Thing as It Is and Always Has Been 
Better Look Twice before You Read Once 


By M. M. HANSFORD 


A that extreme pessimism 
exists in the souls of or- 
ganists, and there seem 
to be several psychologi- 
cal reasons for this state 
of mind. In reading over 
the many excellent ar- 
ticles in this magazine, 
for instance, I usually 
experience ake feeling that none of the 
writers will ever be happy again. There 
is a sad admixture of gall and worm-wood 
to be found among the words and sen- 
tences, and one might easily picture the 
breakings-up of the organistic home, with 
the consequent driving out into the snow 
of the erstwhile loving wife and a parcel 
of shivering children. Is this state of 
mind significant of the organ world and of 
the players of organs? Are they always 
looking at the dark side of life? 

IT don’t know why these thoughts have 
come up in my mind unless it be that I 
Was once a chronic pessimist—not only 
about music, but about most of the beau- 
tiful things of life. Three-quarters of 
the globe was all wrong, and there were 
places unfit for human habitation — the 
thirtv-foot circle around me being the 
enly blessed real estate worthy of man- 
kind. But I got over it. Yet, rather 
significantly, that time coincided exactly 
with playing an organ in church, and you 
will excuse me if I practically take my 
own make-up, technic, and general in- 
ability to do anything musically, as a sad 
object lesson for those few intimate re- 
marks on the inside of the average or- 
eanist. 

Tn holding intercourse with organists 
throughout a fairly long life of tribula- 
tion in music circles, I have found them, as 
stated, to be generally pessimistic and 
down-trodden. Whether this is caused 
by the small salaries paid, I don’t know. 
A cheering thought is “that the poor min- 





isters are practically in the same boat, 
and they too appear to have given up all 
hope. My first incentive towards pessi- 
mism was when I was hired to play a 
young Pilcher two-manual organ, for 
which I was to receive $12 a month—$6 
for each manual. While this sum was 
all I was worth, yet subsequent events 
bothered me considerably. I resented the 
fact that, a year later, another organist 
was hired. He came in with colors flying, 
ran up bills in the local shops, wrecked 
the choir and married the soprano, and 
then beat it for parts unknown to bill 
collectors. The canker and wormwood 
entered my soul when I was told he was 
drawing down the magnificent salary of 
$50 a month. I looked at this episode in 
my life as pure cussedness on the part of 
the vestrymen. I leave it to you if, in the 
long run, I was treated right. 

In following closely the actions of 
many organists, I have found—since I 
erew up—that the great majority have 
never mastered the technical difficulties 
of their instruments; so that, apart from 


the physical clawings for the keys, 
the whole mentality is on edge, the 
latter being caused by the former. This 


naturally tends to an unbalanced state of 
mind. Yet I doubt if, in some cases 
probably the majority — the organists 
themselves realize what is the matter. 
If a player never actually masters his 
instrument, and never actually learns a 
difficult composition, but tries continually 
to do both before audiences, vou can not 
blame him for wearing those lines of deep 
care and thought so often seen running 





down between the eyes. Much of this 
comes from never hearing anything. 


Many organists in the hinterland do not 
travel; they think too long in the key of 
G-major and E-flat. When Marv Garden 
sings ‘‘THats’’ in Chicago, fifty miles 
away, the small-town virtuoso’s pessi- 
mism may be understood and excused 
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A THING OF BEAUTY 


Those of us in the North would like to go South for the 
winter—after Christmas is over. What is Christmas in 
hot weather? In Palm Beach, the church of Bethesda 
by the Sea strove for beauty when it built its church 
and the Skinner Organ Co. helped bring beauty inside. 
The eternal clash between the ideal and the real. It 
would be ideal to play in a church like this and make a 
living salary with nothing else to do, but it does not 
seem to be practical; in fact it never was. Is pessi- 
mism the answer? No, the answer is to meet the world 
on its own basis of practical things, practical values, 
practical service—and add all the beauty we can as we 
go through life. 


when we realize that. he must spend the 
price of an orchestra seat on a new pair 
of pants. 

Then too, the age-old habit of the or- 
ganist in breaking his tempo is well 
known. It is disquieting to hear a piece 
of organ music start off like a million 
dollars, and about half way through ex- 
perience a feeling that either the com- 
poser or the organist is crazy. These 
habits quite evidently had their rise in 
hymn- and anthem-playing, when the 
choir must be egged on and humored by 
sundry unheard-of rhythmic stunts. In 
the case of solos, the organist falls down 
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fearfully, simply because he has _ not 
learned his piece. He depends upon his 
notes, and it would take little short of a 
miracle to play a different composition 
and turn pages at the same time. Sto- 
kowsky once played a Bach fugue from 
memory in St. Bartholomew’s, New 
York, and the whole critical framework 
in the city’s musical circles was upset. 
The newspapers commented upon it like 
rumors of war, and several students were 
inspired to learn the organ arrangement 
of Schumann’s TRAUMERIE and play it 
without the notes. Other players may 
have played Bach from memory before 
that date, but it had not been noised 
abroad. Speaking of turning pages, I 
recall the long-distance recitals given by 
the late Dr. Gerritt Smith, at South 
Church (now torn down). He played 
well over a thousand compositions at 
those recitals, and they were later cata- 
logued in a booklet. He employed a 
pupil to turn pages for him, and this 
pupil sometimes slumbered on the job and 
missed his cue, thus outraging the feel- 
ings of the classicists in the audiences. 
Looking back on that series, I can searce- 
ly envision anything in music more mon- 
otonous than 1000 organ compositions 
played in a row, even with six days be- 
tween performances. 

There are other reasons for a state of 
pessimism: JI have often wondered 
whether, when the player hasn’t sufficient 
technic to play the composition, he can 
possibly enjoy the performance. I don’t 
believe he can. In my own experience, I 
have found the supremest happiness come 
from a complete mastery of a technical 
keyboard problem. I know; because I 
mastered one once, and began on another 
one—and I really know. Still, it stands 
to reason that enjoyment can not come 
from something you know nothing about, 
at least in the playing of an organ com- 
position. 

Now, there’s another reason for pessi- 
mism. Every player certainly has some 
sort of ideals as to what tone balance 
should be; at least if he lays any claim to 
being a musician; and I often wonder (I 
am a great wonderer) how an organist’s 
conscience can be eased by some of the 
performances given on organs. If I 
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knew anything about organs, I would 
probably side with the organists. But I 
‘don’t know much, only from the ear 
standpoint, and therefore feel that I can 
say things that would make a worshipper 
of diapasons blush for the profession. I 
certainly do not believe that the average 
organ is well balanced as to tone, say be- 
tween pedals and manuals. It has al- 
ways seemed to me that Pedal Organs 
bear about the same relation to the man- 
ual tone as a horse does to a cart: both of 
them go, but there is no resemblance 
whatever. There is one composition, for 
instance, that I never hope to hear played 
in proper tonal balance, and that is the 
Air for the G-string, by Bach. I have 
heard this piece played for about thirty 
years, and the bass is always too loud; it 
bumps forth like the thump on a drum. 
It is not only too loud but it does not ap- 
pear to be even a second-cousin to the 
other tones going on in the manuals. 
Now, I may be all wrong about this, but 
that is the way it strikes me. I went so 
far, last year, as to exploit my ignorance 
before a builder who was putting in a 
Casavant organ here in Bermuda. I 
have forgotten his name, but you would 
know it if I could recall it. I asked him 
to explain the point to me. For a won- 
der, he agreed with me. I don’t see how 
anybody can disagree, unless, indeed, he 
has leather ears. I don’t particularly 
eare for the composition in question, and 
ean do without it very well. But it is 
played a lot. 

Now (I'll say Now again, if I bust) 
when you think of a player who has laid 
cut an evenly-balanced tonal scheme in 
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his mind for a piece he is playing, and he 
finds he can’t make it work on the instru- 
ment, he naturally becomes thoughtful 
over the result, and sinks into a kind of 
despair—a state of mind adamant to 
every sort of opiate or palliative except, 
probably, the sight of a pinch bottle of 
Johnny Walker Gold Label. 

Thus it appears to me that the rank and 
file of organists are handicapped first by 
their technical ignorance, and then when 
they, or some of them, have overcome 
that difficulty to a degree, the organ itself 
steps in and finishes them up. They are 
booked for pessimism going and coming. 
Summing up the difficulties of organists: 
their frailties in the technical line, small 
salaries, habits of intermittent tempo, 
disillusions as to tonal balance and per- 
fection in the instruments they play, one 
can scarcely blame them for being slight- 
ly tinctured with pessimism. New cars 
sweep the roads clean; and new organs 
rejuvenate the organist. One organ is 
good till another’s installed. One cracks | 
up one’s organ, like his dentist. I have 
lately come to look upon an organ like a 
work-bench: if you have plenty of tools 
and are a good carpenter, you can make 
a go of it. Poor players should never 
play with organs—or edged tools. 


If these few remarks cheer up anybody 
who is trying to learn the Bach Air and 
wonders what is the matter with the bass, 
I am doubly glad; and if I succeed in 
stopping him from learning that com- 
position, I shall execute a war-dance 
under the shade of a hibiscus hedge and 
lead a better life. 
































The ‘Terrible Truth 


An Editor Pesters a Wideawake World-traveler Among Organists 
and Demands the Truth and Nothing But 
—And Gets It 
By FIRMIN SWINNEN 


PIHERE is no use trying to 
"% keep quiet when you 
M start letter-writing. I 
m wish I could have 
@ sneaked to the other side 
a without your knowing it; 
w that would have saved me 
al some valuable time and a 
4 great deal of work. 
You say: ‘‘Pound the 
typewriter and tell me what you saw and 
heard during your ramble in Paris’’. 
Well, all told, I prefer to pound away 
on an organ keyboard, even if an old 
faithful tracker. 

Do I have to lay the paint on as thick 
as Mr. Courboin and Mr. Barnes did 
when they wrote in The Diapason some- 
time ago, ‘‘ Answering Critics in Foreign 
Lands’’? Well, then, let’s go. I am 
going to give my impressions as I got 
them, without any make-up, and before I 
forget it I tell you a secret: the biggest 
thrill I got when returning was to lay 
my hands and rubber heels on a real 
American organ, I can assure you that 
made up for all the dryness I felt the 
first few days. 

I got quite some fun out of the above 
mentioned article, and especially their 
classification of the French organs as 
belonging in the realm of antiquity. How 
truthful and sweet that. As soon as I 
meet Courboin he is going to get a few 
of the Belgian cigars I managed to get in. 

Back in 1922 and 1924 I spent a few 
days in Paris also, and at that time I 
thought their organs were not so much 
after all; but then let it go at that, as I 
thought I had not shaken off my mind 
the idea from my youth, that the last 
word in organs and organ playing had 
to come from the land of ‘‘Chez Nous’’. 

Now, growing older has its good side 
too, as I am firmly convinced that, after 
all, the finest organs, and I do not hesi- 








tate to say the finest organists, in the 
world are to be found right here in the, 
U. 8. This will sound queer coming: 
from one who was born and raised on the 
cther side, but never mind; the best is the 
best. I may be wrong, but you cannot 
blame anyone for saying what he thinks. 

I spent three Sundays running from 
one church to another, and whether the 
big men were on the job or not I do not 
know, but I was more or less disappointed 
in the standard of playing I heard. As 
I could not always find the names of the 
players I will not mention names at all. 

To my mind the French organ builders 
and the French organists both have a 
great advantage over the American build- 
er and organist. First let us take the 
French builder. 

Where can you find finer churches than 
in France (and nearly all over Europe) 
for tone advantage, instrumental or 
vocal? In those huge buildings, just 
hear a penny drop, or listen to a person 
who slightly moves his chair. You hear 
it all over. Now try this same thing in 
the average church here, with their 
carpets and upholstery; you do not hear 
it back of the fifth pew. This summer 
I practised on an organ of twenty-two 
stops in a large church. Up in the gal- 
lery it was very much out of tune but 
when heard from the middle of the church 
it sounded much better, due perhaps to 
the vastness of the church; it sounded 
like a fifty-stop organ. 

With all this advantage the French 
organ builder should be the nonpareil 
builder of the world. Well, he is far 
from it and we all. know when it comes 
to the mechanical side of the organ he is 
still under the water of the last fifty years 
and has not come up for air yet. 

I wish there could be the possibility of 
performing a miracle by lifting these 
imposing buildings in the air. Then let 
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WE FAIL IN LOOKS 

Europe long ago learned that appearances do count. 
The results are very apparent in some of their mag- 
nificent organ cases—cases America has never under- 
taken to compete with. Wesley Methodist, Worcester, 
Mass., where Mr. Leslie Jacobs plays, was not willing 
to spend much money on an organ case, and for all 
we know, their church may be as plain as this case. 
Yet the services cannot be, and the organ console and 
action are as superior to what Europe can produce as 
the organ case is inferior. We cannot blame that 
on the Skinner Organ Co. who built the organ, but upon 
conditions in America. They may change; they prob- 
ably will not. 


these organs empty their lungs to their 
hearts desire. 1 am afraid there would 
not be much ‘‘organ”’ left. 

Now as to the advantages of the or- 
ganist. 

As I was entering a large church, dig- 
ging my way, (being a little late) through 
a crowd standing in the vestibule (Amer- 
icans by the way) I could faintly hear 
the sanctuary organ. There came the 
exclamation: ‘‘Isn’t this a_ glorious 
church! And hear that sublime music!”’ 

All that sublime music consisted of 
was a couple of half-crippled Bourdons. 
The impression of seeing the inside 
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grandeur of this church and the really 
impressive service (high mass), stamped 
everything in these people’s minds as per- 
fect and glorious. 

Does that take anything from the 
merits of the organist? Not at all, but 
it is a great help to him to put it over. 
This is quite different from a church 
where I substituted for a few weeks, with 
a fine large organ, the main organ being 
in the sanctuary and the Solo in the west 
end. A certain Sunday I played a post- 
lude, full organ, and was called down by 
the minister; he asked me not to use any 
more the ‘‘heavies’’, as he called it, when 
he was shaking hands with the people 
leaving the church, as he could not very 
well hear them. I hope he missed a few 
teas through being unable to hear the 
invitations. 

What a difference over here! Some 
times one would think during the prelude 
and postlude there was an auction sale 
going on in the church, with the poor 
organist adding stop after stop in order 
to hear whether his organ was still there. 

Let us go back to my story. The sanc- 
tuary organ in this particular church was 
exactly half a tone lower than the big 
organ in the gallery, which, by the way, 
did little playing except for a few short 
blasts now and then in which nothing 
could be heard but pedals, the upper work 
being very weak. 

In the afternoon I intended to have a 
treat in another church. As soon as the 
service started the organist put his foot 
on a pedal note and held it, without any 
exaggeration, for at least two minutes 
while adding and changing stops; per- 
haps it took him that long to get his bean- 
sticks all in order. Then two or three 
chords. I said by myself, There, he’s 
off. And I hate to say what I think, 
didn’t he start to improvise on the ‘‘ AVE 
Maris Steiia’’! And poor it was! Don’t 
they play anything else over there? And 
this was one of the big guns! I sat 
through it and then said ‘‘Here ends the 
church visits’, and went home. 

My next visit to Paris is going to be a 
churchless one. 


Sniffing around the next day for some 
new music I came across a book entitled 
Les Musictens CELEBRES— LES ORGAN- 
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1StES (Famous Musicians—The Organ- 
ists) by Felix Raugel, Maitre de Chapelle, 
Saint Eustache, dedicated to Ch. M. 
Widor. If the title had read Nos Organ- 
istes we could have thought the writer 
was only writing about the French or- 
ganists, but Les Organistes makes it, in 
my mind, more or less universal, and I 
can truthfully say that, reading through 
that book, 1 murdered one cigar after 
another in order to keep my temper. 

Space does not permit me to go over 
that book in detail, but on page 23 it says: 
‘Already in 1862 Dr. Peschard (1836- 
1903) and Charles Barker had studied an 
Electro-Pneumatic system, destined to 
revolutionize modern organ building in 
foreign lands: the electric console allows 
the builder to add indefinitely to the num- 
ber of pipes and combinations of all 
kinds. In France, we do not believe that 
this is in the interest of the art, and we 
have never been willing to construct in- 
struments of more than 100 registers. 
In foreign lands, however, it is the race 
for ‘Tonnage’ (C’est la course au ton- 
nage). Willis is finishing for the Liver- 
pool Cathedral an instrument which will 
have 167 registers and 10,567 pipes; but 
already in 1913 the organ of the Jahr- 
hunderthalle in Breslau built by Paul 
Walker has 15,133 pipes; and now the one 
in the Wanamaker hall in Philadelphia 
comprises more than 235 stops and 18,- 
000 pipes.”’ 

Here the paragraph ends, the writer 
must have been all in after that juggle 
with hundreds of stops and thousands of 
pipes! 

The four first chapters of that book 
are really interesting, but the fifth one 
(The Romantics and the Moderns) is sad- 
ly lacking in knowledge of organists of 
the present time. 

There are no organists living now but 
Frenchmen, outside a few European 
names. Any Americans? Not a single 
one of them seems to be alive! A few 
extracts will show us how that book is 
put together. 

Page 109: ‘‘In France, the art of ren- 
dering Bach’s music ‘According to Bach’, 
being known once for all, we guarded it 
very jealously. ‘Should that not be one 
of the reasons why our modern organists 
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HERE’S WHERE WE WIN 
Kurope can't hope to compete with American consoles 
and mechanics. A console like this Skinner product 
m Holy Trinity, Miami, Fla., represents so much ad- 
vance over Old World methods that it would be rejected 
there by the majority of organists. Consider also the 
beauty of the interior of Holy Trinity, as prophesied 
by this glimpse. Rid ourselves of our preconceived 
notions and the musty old churches of the Old World 
won’t have much left to commend them but their age. 
Recent years have seen a vast change of opinion, which 
will spread further before the next decade passes. 


have acquired their extraordinary ability 
to treat the organ in the ‘Symphonie’ way 
in the high style of compositions ?”’ 

I think the French nationalism, or bet- 
ter patriotism, had got the best of Mr. 
Raugel when he wrote that paragraph. 
I wonder what he really means by treat- 
ing the organ in a symphonic way? We 
had some of them over here and if that is 
the real way of treating the organ in a 
svmphonie way, then we are all wrong. 
Still, when reading the last three lines of 
Senator Richards’ little article in THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST (July 1927 page 


183) we should not lay the pipe down and 
start to chew. 
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Page 117: ‘‘The organistic doctrine 
of the Paris Conservatoire, transmitted 
to England and America by Alex. Guil- 
mant, continues to spread out, thanks to 
the recitals given periodically by Joseph 
Bonnet and Marcel Dupre; thanks also 
to the instruction given at the American 
Conservatory at Fontainebleau in the 
organ class given by Mr. Henri Libert.’’ 

On page 118 he dismisses the Belgian 
school in three lines when he says: ‘‘ Bel- 
~ium has conserved the traditions of 
Lemmens, thanks to Edgar Tinel, Jongen, 
L. Mawet, and Paul de Maleingreay’’. 
This looks to me a strange quartet to use 
as representatives of the Belgian school 
of organ playing. As organ players, 
two of them are excellent composers. I 
could give Mr. Raugel another list of 
representatives of the Belgian school, 
were it not that this has not much to do 
with this article. It only goes to show 
he did not give himself much trouble to 
find out the real men—just wrote a book. 

On the same page he continues ‘* How 
to choose now between the numerous art- 
ists, who honor the art of organ playing, 
in England, Holland, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Seandinavia, Poland, Tcheeco-Slo- 
vakia, United States where the art of 
organ playing is cultivated to the heights 
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of a national institution. Bretenbach 
and Schildknecht were the renowned 
masters in Lucern and Zug; Otto Barblan 
in Geneva is today in the midst of a 
brilliant career; Dittrich and Boschetti 
in Vienna; Fryklof in Stockholm; G. 
Matthisson-Hansen and Otto Malling at 
Copenhagen; Macpherson, Fr. Bridge 
and Terry in London; Bairstow in York; 
Herbert Howells, Grattan Flood in En- 
niscorty, the Surzynskis in Posen and 
Varsovie, all have acquired a_ great 
celebrity”’. 

Mentioning further the names of En- 
rico Bossi, Remondi, Tebaldini, Ravan- 
cello, Perosi, Pagella and Guilio Bass, the 
book ends. In vain one looks for an 
American name. 

I wonder whether this Mr. Raugal ever 
heard that there is such a thing as an 
American organist? A trip over here 
and a little information before writing 
such books would give him a lot of thrills, 
and at the same time convince him that 
at the present time the art of the Ameri- 
ean organist stands at a much higher level 
than any in Europe. The same can be 
said for the organ builder. I take my hat 


off to both of them for their achievements 
in the arts of organ playing and organ 
building. 


























Relativity 


Some New Ways of Stating Old Truths together with some New Truths 
that Have Not Been Recognized Generally as Yet 


By C. ALBERT TUFTS 
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AG SN 1900), but more recent- 
ly it has strongly come to the fore, in 
logic and in astronomy. Einstein did 
not invent Relativity, but he did greatly 
enlarge upon previous ideas, and took 
the leadership in the modern develop- 
ment of this wonderful theory. Such 
statements as, Time deviates, There is no 
straight line, Light bends, truly set one 
to thinking. 

In the arts such as painting and music, 
one can easily invoke it. Without Rela- 
tivity our music would be cruelly cold, 
while in the higher realm of this art, 
there seems to be an exhaustless exempli- 
fication of the Relativity idea. It will 
be our endeavor to illustrate in music 
some of the simpler phases: but for the 
one who permits the imagination to soar, 
there still remain endless ramifications 
from the following suggested points. 





Notre: The Author of this unusual article, the basic 
thoughts of which have been in his mind for the past 
decade, has been known for his unusual views for the 
past few years. He is one of those who are not satis- 
fied with the teachings of 1827. Tradition, that per- 
fectly useless mill-stone, is rapidly losing its grip on 
the organ world; our best builders have been chopping 
it to pieces for the past ten years, and such leaders as 
Mr. Tufts are doing chopping of their own on behalf 
of the organ playing profession. The comic comment 
on progress everywhere remains the same: It is some 
unexpected man or woman who crops up with the 
Bright Idea. We have never yet found it and we never 
will, coming from expected sources, largely because 
we worship at the feet of tradition when we ought to 
be turning to the laboratory of experimentation. 
Every other world turns to the experimental laboratory 
for the progress it needs. We of the organ world, 
helped vastly by the theater—in spite of the hindrance 
it brings along with it, are also experimenting. Mr. 
Tufts’ article will help only those who are not past 
receiving new thoughts without suspicion—THE Eprror 





We have Relativity in the tongueing of 
the instrumentalist, ete., and the touch of 
the pianist and the organist, the effects of 
course being produced by different 
means. The pianist uses a louder and 
stronger touch upon each succeeding tone 
to accomplish a crescendo. The organ- 
ist presses the Crescendo Pedal to pro- 
duce practically the same effect. And 
some organists add to this by gradually 
proceeding through the lighter, sharper 
and shorter touches, on through to a 
longer fuller tenuto and legato to assist 
in the Crescendo. 

What is known as expression is merely 
louder (or softer) tones plus longer (or 
shorter) touches. Emotion is a combin- 
ation of change of tempo plus what con- 
stitutes expression: that is, it is tempor- 
arily faster or slower, and louder or soft- 
er, plus expression. Many musicians, 
alas, excessively emote (that is change 
the time) when they are seeking ex- 
pression, which should be only louder or 
sometimes softer. 

In the treatment of sequences in musi- 
eal phrases, we have a most interesting 
illustration of Relativity; that is to say, 
a combination of deviating tempo, touch, 
expression, with even emotion often be- 
ing employed. 

In temperament, which should be rare- 
ly used in the average run of music, we 
note endless subtle distinctions from ‘‘a 
tempo’’, expression, and excessive emo- 
tion. We will merely mention in pass- 
ing, that great varieties are possible in 
rhythm: and will dwell more at length 
upon Relativity in accent, the most neg- 
lected item in organ playing. To sound 
the depths of Relativity in accent alone, 
would mean endless study. 

Relativity is even more profound when 
we contemplate it in the physics of pitch 
and color. The complexity of unison 
pitches in different colors, in various 
combined music instruments, is nearly 
beyond reason when we consider the ex- 
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tant examples produced in orchestra or 
organ playing. Returning to the piano 
we have Relativity to a marked degree in 
pedaling for different larger or sma’ 
rooms and halls, and in all dead or echo- 
ing spaces. Certainly this ‘‘acoustics”’ 
problem should be more carefully con- 
sidered by musicians. The vocalist must 
be careful to differentiate his enuncia- 
tions and articulations in small, larger, 
and echo halls. Similarly the failure of 
the organist to properly consider these 
necessary changes, is one of the chief 
causes of so much mediocre public play- 
ing. A few actual examples will suffice 
for illustrations. 


Many a foreign artist playing in our 
churches or halls, where an echo is almost 
never found, has almost without excep- 
tion greatly erred in the monotony of 
same-type staccato playing, particularly 
when isolated tones or far away chords 
are used. By this we mean, if a high tone 
or chord is followed by another far re- 
moved (middle pitch), the high tones are 
often neglected in proper touch (that is, 
a tenuto) because his habit of playing has 
relied upon the echo in the cathedrals to 
properly prolong such sounds. As he is 
not inclined to do special acoustical lis- 
tenine for cach of our dead buildings, the 
sourds are often broken in a most dis- 
couraging way. Inversely many Ameri- 
can organists have not averaged the same 
impeccable touches that we so much ad- 
mire in some of these best playing for- 
cign organists, because our average dead 
buildings have not acoustically obliged 
us to habitually use the shorter sounds 
that our neighbor so necessarily employs. 
We see then that in playing the same 
compositions we must continually use 
different lengths of sounds and degrees 
of touches, not essentially staccato, when 
playing upon each organ in each build- 
ing. Staccato touches are often a poor 
medium, but short sounds produced with 
down tenuto-touches but quick releases, 
are excellent. Seldom use a staccato touch, 
hut produce staceato EFFECTS when. they 
are called for. The staccato ToucH often 
sounds too short. pianistic, and sticky to 
be convineins. The point however in 
touch-Relativity that has been neglected 
by the majority of organists the world 


ever, is that they employ a same-playing 
upon near-and-far intervals. Proper 
playing has sometimes been exemplified 
instinctively for certain parts of the 
music, but I have known of no one who 
has either taught the explanation of a 
rule or consistently, habitually played 
this Relativity-touch, which is an absolute 
musical necessity, if we are to have syste- 
matic artistry throughout an entire com- 
position. 


The following rule is the only means 
of musically making each passage acou- 
stically and relatively correct: All HALF 
STEPS MUST BE ARTICULATED, IN’ ALL MUSIC, 
AND MADE SHORTER THAN SURROUNDING 
LARGER INTERVALS; ALL FAR DISTANCES LIKE 
NINTHS, SIXTHS, FIFTHS, MUST BE FAIRLY 
WELL CONNECTED IN TOUCH AND IN CON- 
CEPT. 


In other words same repeated notes 
must always finger-lift; half steps must 
clearly articulate; major thirds, begin to 
slur; and farther intervals bind together, 
even in brilliant music. If this be done, 
we then have the phenomena of listen-to 
a same-type of passage-playing, and this 
is accomplished by the means of a vary- 
ing degree of touches. Concerning the 
foregoing, the mistake is to employ a 
same-style (usually legato effect) upon 
the near and far intervals, thus produc- 
ing a most unmusical effect, namely of 
too thick blurred sounds upon the half- 
steps and other near intervals, while a 
too broken detached effect is carelessly 
used upon the farther intervals. We thus 
find that a same-touch produces wrong 
unequal conditions in the phrase, while 
changing degrees of touch — staccato, 
marcato, tenuto into legato — produce a 
consistent same effect. This is touch- 
Relativity in one of its most interesting 
forms. 

The blurring of the half-step is one of 
the worst faults in organ playing, and 
another one is the sticky, choppy touch, 
which leaves far away isolated tones 
sounding as if an amateur pianist were 
practising; the point of correction being, 
that isolated tones must be over pro- 
longed, with a down finger tenuto touch. 
There must be absolutely no staccato 
touch or sound upon any far isolated note. 
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We have Relativity in the histology of 
the various schools; for we do not play 
Schumann like Chopin, or Handel like 
Bach, even in the same period of music 
history; neither do we play Mozart like 
Liszt nor Rameau like Beethoven, who are 
of course in different periods of history: 
and yet the notes look alike upon the 
printed page. Sonata Form is not played 
like a modern Nocturne, a Fugue like a 
Romance, ete.; though we often encounter 
similar or even familiar phrases, seem- 
ingly from other compositions, yet the 
styles of moulding the ultimate form, or 
often a similar phrase, will be interpreted 
totally different. We also have various 
legitimate styles of playing by different 
performers, causing Relativity in the ul- 
timate of same compositions. I have 
heard the Beethoven Sonata APPASSION- 
ATA played by Carreno, Rosenthal, Bauer, 
Hoffman, and Paderewski; and each per- 
formance, as the reader well knows, was 
quite differently interpreted, and yet all 
attempted the ideal in Sonata Form. 


We have Relativity in a marked degree 
in the musical treatment of figurations. 
Although a quarter-note or half-note is 
always written as such, still in sentimental 
music we often should over-play the value 
of the printed notes, while in brilliant 
music, such as marches, we often play the 
notes half their written value and rest the 
other half, so as to produce the marching 
dramatic effect required. This will be 
more fully explained under the head of 
how to accent. We often alter the speed 
and touch of trills, turns, cadenzas, mor- 
dents, and other ornaments, as well as 
carefully variate the treatment of the 
dotted note and triplet. 


The careless mistreatment by many, 
even world-famous instrumentalists, 
singers and conductors causes us to pause 
long enough to discuss the incorrect treat- 
ment of the dotted note and the triplet. 
Of course we KNOw that in most compo- 
sitions the note which follows the dot 
should be played exactly as written—but 
po we? and the triplet is to be balanced 
in perfect thirds—but po we? Or dou we 
more often flirt with two sixteenths and 
an eighth? [Besides the usual, often 
necessary, way there is also a Relativity 
treatment for the dotted note and the 
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triplet, this of course being the exception 
to the foregoing general rule. Some 
artists instinctively properly play rela- 
tive triplets and dotted notes for a while, 
but are seldom consistent for an entire 
section of a composition. This Relativity 
exception is explained as follows: 

In brilliant music, the Funeral March 
included, all dotted notes are to be much 
exaggerated in jumpiness. Letting the 
quarter-note stand for one count, the 
dotted-eighth is to be invariably played 
as a double-dotted eighth, the time caught 
up, by playing the remaining sixteenth 
(from this same one count) as a thirty- 
second-note. And this last note, of the 
dotted group, is also to be thought of as 
a slurred grace note into the new dotted 
(accented) note. In sad, serious music, 
in lovely melodies, slow movements, can- 
tabile passages, the dotted-note is to have 
its natural value; but the written short 
note that follows is to be generally played 
very full-valued, and sometimes over- 
valued. That is, if the last note of a 
dotted-note group is written as a six- 
teenth, it must almost always be filled in 
as a full eighth instead; do not attempt 
to catch up the loss of time. This full- 
ness of sound, following the dotted-note, 
is one of the most beautiful effects known, 
in serious music, in the last-answering 
phrase of the sequence. Therefore an 
average rule in negative music is: Never 
make a quick move near or after a dotted- 
note. By negative, we do not mean in- 
ferior music but simply not brilliant. 

Concerning Relativity in triplets: in 
sentimental music, hold back each note of 
the triplet; that is, lose time upon the 
entire count, but meanwhile absolutely 
balance each triplet into equal thirds. 
Now examine, for instance, the music 
heard from the artist records upon the 
phonograph! 

There is Relativity in fingering and 
pedaling, wonderfully so, or should be. 
By following the natural scale laws of 
fingering, the average difficult passage 
becomes easy to play, but if otherwise 
fingered, its phrasing is ugly ; however, by 
sometimes choosing peculiar fingering, 
some passages may become easier and 
more fluent. The nonsense of presuming 
that there is only one way (some notable 
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teacher’s way) to pedal, has often led to 
much discouragement uponanother’s part. 
The fallacy that the scales should only be 
pedalled according to the method of Prof. 
Soandso is absurd, when we remember 
that he had large feet possibly, long legs, 
and a short waist, while the pupil (for 
this morning’s lesson!) may have short 
legs, small feet and a long waist or other 
proportions we ought to consider. How 
often have we seen a teacher sit at the 
bench and labour over a passage and 
when he has gotten it just right to suit 
himself, he then has told the pupil, Now, 
play it that way? And yet we have this 
very thing foisted upon the pupils. Dif- 
ferent good ways are not dreamed of by 
some teachers, who use only one system 
of either one-foot or two-foot pedaling. 
Newer combinations employing both 
methods will bring forth many a surprise 
for even experienced men, and the day of 
camping upon the pedals with both feet, 
as they accuse others of camping with one 
foot, is gone by. Both ways are wrong, 
for we must continually be thinking of 
how we must bring out the musical-ex- 
pression content, rather than remember- 
ing ‘*You must pedal that text according 
to the seale’’ of G-whiz! Thus we must 
have best pedaling and crescendo pedal- 
ing, with either foot at an time. 


-ASss 


There is Relativity in accent, and this 
field is tremendous in variety. We must 
never be content with one or two ways if 
we are to sufficiently put over the life- 
throb wanted in music. This is the most 
neglected point in organ playing, and 
coupled with excessive legato at the 
wrong time, is the chief cause of so much 
dull organ playing. Do not pump the 
elbows or generally beat the hands upon 
the keys, and then imagine that accents 
have necessarily been given. Do not gen- 
erally wag the head, or bob up and down 
upon the bench, weave back and forth, 
or sing the accents, and then feel (think) 
that they have been played. For when 
using feeling only we may be entirely 
missing the digital technic necessary in 
adequately presenting the composition. 
Rather command the mind to take charge. 
Direct many seeming unnecessary ac- 
cents, and remember that accents need 
not of themselves make organ playing 
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non-legato if you do not wish the passage 
to be so. Always treat organ playing 
over-positive. Always drive your play- 
ing as you would a horse or a chorus; 
rhythms and accents must be overdone, 
if we are to convince others that the 
music is being well played. Do not de- 
pend upon merely fundamental accents, 
but seek many lesser and hidden inside 
accents. Accent every triplet group, as 
well as every average group of sixteenth- 
notes (there are exceptions of course) ; 
and if three notes are not a triplet always 
accent the MIDDLE note. These many little 
lesser milder accents are not so much for 
the purpose of accomplishing what is 
usually known as accents, but more for 
the object of balancing and controlling 
the time phrase and the musical phrase. 
Thus we must seek all possible ways of 
regulating and marking out time, while 
the melodic idea is being considered as 
whole. Begin all ornaments with an 
accent, upon the organ! and also accent 
the first note that follows any ornament. 
Such a seeming rash statement is based 
upon a better rhythmic control, and a 
more positive quality produced; it will 
not upset the natural accents at all. The 
public does not know that you have even 
given these milder (false) accents, but 
they do recognize that such (positive) 
playing has a virility which others do not 
give out, and which more nearly resem- 
bles the effects produced by orchestral in- 
struments. This is the analysis of what 
the public often calls fire, pep, magne- 
tism, genius, and is the function that 
‘‘rings the bell’’, that ‘‘gets over the foot- 
lights”’. 

Other items suggesting musical Rela- 
tivity ought to be mentioned, but this ar- 
ticle is growing in length and we must 
desist; however it seems, in closing, that 
the technic of just how accents are pro- 
duced, should surely now be mentioned, 
for those who do not use many ways. The 
following basic seven ways are suggested, 
together with other slight exceptions. As 
a preliminary positive attribute to these 
ways, one must absolutely BE ON TIME and 
then the music will aesthetically seem to 
be somewhat accented. Actually this 
only serves as a mild accent, but the fact 
of being in time, aids the mind’s attempt 
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toward other ways of showing Relativity 
of accent. If one has been playing well 
for quite a period, but suddenly cuts the 
corner of a measure, or note, or rest, or 
dot, or phase, or tie, everything that fol- 
lows is chaos for a while. Never forget 
that form-architecture comes first never 
anything else, and the trinity of music is 
basic ‘Time, Accent, Rhythm. 


First: Over-dwell the natural time 
with a down touch upon all primary and 
secondary beats of each measure, and 
upon all of the special groups of notes 
(previously mentioned) and never in any 
organ playing permit a phrase accent to 
upset, to omit, or be stronger than any 
primal accent. This over-dwelling, so 
far as the public is concerned, can hardly 
ever be overdone, even though it may per- 
sonally seem so; do not forget to apply 
a deep-down mental and finger-tenuto 
touch. We will further explain this very 
necessary accent. The pianist thinks he 
accents entirely by an excess harder blow 
upon the keys, but hardly realizes that he 
also loses time, during this stronger blow. 
Even though an organist does not use the 
stronger blow, he cannot exert an extra 
tonal volume with his finger touch, but he 
can and should utilize a loss of time on 
any tone when an accent is wanted, to 
simulate exactly what the: pianist so 
easily accomplishes. 


The Organist of the future will be able 
(through special Crescendo shutters) to 
produce a stronger sound with the finger 
upon the key. Then he can compete with 
the percussion orchestral instruments 
and he will not have to struggle to pro- 
duce accents. 


Sreconp: Accent with a quick strong 
push upon the Crescendo Pedal, giving 
a sudden crescendo; or sometimes accent 
by suddenly pushing the heel down upon 
the Crescendo, thus producing a diminu- 
endo. This accent is most effective when 
a hushed dramatic effect is wanted. True, 
many organists know these accents, which 
the theater players often overdo, and the 
‘‘legitimate’’ organists too often neglect; 
but it must not be considered as too rough 
or stagey. They forget that these pedal 
accents are practically the same effects 
that the pianist produces by his excessive 
key striking, and that his strong dynamic 
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playing cause many to prefer the per- 
cussive piano recital, in spite of the in- 
strument’s lack of color variety. And yet 
we do fully realize that in the more quiet 
type of organ music we must not depend 
at all upon the pedal accents, because the 
expression is then done with long slow 
movements of the pedal. 

THirD: Foreshorten the previous note 
BEFORE a desired accent. This idea can 
often be employed in brilliant music, and 
is most invaluable when a sharper effect 
is needed. The third and fourth ways 
may sometimes be closely allied. 

FourtH: Pause sometimes (for an 
‘‘artificial’’ silence, a loss of time) before 
the wanted time accent. This dramatic 
pause is wonderful, at times. 

FirtH: Notes written as explosives or 
sforzandos must invariably be fore- 
shortened in sound, accomplished with a 
down touch but eventual quick release; 
that is, shortened half the value of the 
written character, in four-four time, and 
generally one third the value in triple 
time. This is probably the second most 
important touch-accent of the six avail- 
able, besides the additional Crescendo ac- 
cents. This is very valuable for marches, 
finales, first movements of sontatas, etc., 
and can be wonderfully employed in the 
chords, even when the melody or pedal 
ought not to be shortened. There is no 
other way to truly denote the playing 
value of any explosive or sfz. over a note, 
except by shortening the holding value of 
that particular note. Try playing Men- 
cdelssohn’s WEDDING MarcH this way and 
notice how the usual churchy effect stops, 
and the form of a more musical playing 
begins! 

SixtH: The rest, and its various uses, 
Serves as a valuable form of accent. A 
rest written, or otherwise caused, pro- 
duces a phrase; but note that the rest 
must be taken out of the end of the music 
thought but not by stopping the time at 
the beginning of the new phrase. When 
rests are marked in the musie, if one will 
present these rests (the silences) absolute- 
ly at the time they should be played (just 
when the previous sounds should stop) 
this cessation of sound helps to produce 
a notable accent. Use this only when a 
brilliant style of strong rhythm, accent, 
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and volume, is wanted, but never employ 
this vacuum effect in sentimental, tender, 
endings, release the rest easily, slowly, 
and close the Crescendos mildly, slowly, 
or delicate phrases. In aesthetic phrasal 
so as to avoid this very uuuugh! sensation 
just referred to. The author highly val- 
ues the use of this rest-accenting, in posi- 
tive music. A further use of the rest- 
accent is explained under the next head- 
ing. 

SEVENTH: Again in brilliant music, 
but never in sentimental, always rest the 
final note of a tie, and nearly always all 
dots, instead of sounding their value; 
viz: in a dotted half-note, sound the half- 
note but rest the dot. In a half-note tied 
to a quarter, hold the half-note but rest 
the quarter, ete. This is the finest point 
of all for making compositions sound 
dramatic and positive. Use however the 
deep-down tenuto touches, employing full 
time and pulsating values upon all the 
notes, until the dot or tie is actually 
ready for a (sudden) release. By pulse 
we mean the inner imaginary balanced 
swinging between the counts. Remember 
each second has two half-seconds, and 
each count has often four quarter-pulses, 
or at least two half-pulses. A few ex- 
ceptions to the above are: do not release 
the dot or tie if the next count is a rest. 
Tf there are no rests, then usually rest the 
last count of the last note of the phrase, 
dotted-note, or tie, in brilliant music. 
Make many rests (articulations) if none 
are written, but if the music is filled with 
rests and marked touches, like Guil- 
mant’s music sometimes is, then play the 
score exactly the way the composer wrote 





it. Guilmant wrote much more scien- 
tifically in an acoustical and musical way 
than any other composer. If you will 
examine many other writers you will find 


hundreds of pieces with very few rests: 


in them or characters over the notes, de- 
noting the lack of a written breathing 
style (see the average Dubois piece) and 
thus all types of moods, both brilliant and 
negative, being annotated the same way, 
seem to suggest that everything is to be 
played smoothly and legato. Thus we can 
see that if the composer would more care- 
fully write his brilliant music, it might 
possibly be better played. 

Try these accent and articulation 
points upon familiar pieces and be as- 
tonished at the new life brought into 
these old former dull scores. Please 
know that we speak of the technic of 
effect. We are not discussing the merits 
of the composition itself in this article, 
for this analysis has to do with how to 
better interpret the score, and how to get 
the most out of the psychology of the 
text. In this sense we often cannot play 
the value of the notes, as they necessarily 
are sometimes written down to conform 
to a custom of fixed notation. And please 
be certain that you need not give up a 
continuous flow of legato, if it is truly 
MUSICALLY needed. 

But also remember that the exceeding- 
lv long passages of legato playing, used 
by the majority of organists, is not in- 
dulged in by any others in the music pro- 
fession. Thus it would behoove us to 
most assiduously study the superior de- 
grees used by the singer and the other 
instrumentalist. 
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Mr. Barnes’ Comment 
i\HIS ISSUE of Ture AMERI- 


CAN ORGANIST completes its 
10th year as a magazine de- 
voted to the interests of or- 
ganists and organ builders, 
and this department com- 
pletes a little more than its 








first year. 

During the 10 years that T.A.O. has 
been reporting the activities of the 
organists and organ builders and com- 
menting upon them—we hope in a 
somewhat intelligent manner—a great 
many changes have occurred both in 
organ design and practise and in the 
standards of organ playing. So far 
as organ playing goes, such outstand- 
ing artists as Mr. Lynnwood Farnam 
and Mr. Charles M. Courboin (to 
mention only two) have set a standard 
for recital playing that places the best 
recital organists in the virtuoso class, 
the same as violinists and pianists. Our 
best recitalists now play from memory 
and with a style and finish that was 
not dreamed of ten years ago. The 
improvements in the modern organ 
have of course contributed to this, as 
well as the genius of the outstanding 
leaders. 


‘Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


During the year I have been editing 
this Department I have endeavored to 
give some ideas of modern tendencies 
in organ tonal design and have given 
perhaps more than enough space to 
the specification for a moderate-sized 
three-manual organ that embodied 
these tendencies. This has subsequently 
been discussed in detail from both the 
conservative English stand-point and 
what I believe to be the enlightened 
American stand-point of meeting the 
requirements of the times. 

I have also given the scheme of a 
two-manual organ which combines the 
best of the English thought and I hope 
some modern ideas which are real im- 
provements. There have also been dis- 
cussed the latest developments in mod- 
ern organ building in England when 
the John Compton scheme was given 
in detail for the Liberal Jewish Syna- 
gogue, London. This scheme for its 
completeness, thorough soundness, and 
the beauty with which everything was 
carried out, is a high point in modern 
organ building in England. Various 








matters concerning consoles and unit 
stops have been discussed. 

In this issue are printed the stop- 
lists of two unusual four-manual or- 
gans which I offer to the readers of 
T.A.O. as being well worth study for 
modern tendencies in organ design. I 
do not wish to be understood as con- 
sidering anything and everything mod- 
ern because it involves a unified or- 
gan, partially or wholly; but there is 
a modern tendency toward an intelli- 
gent and limited use of unification in 
ehureh organs of moderate size, which 
has undoubted advantages over the 
Straight Organ. 

I know that I am not in agreement 
here with a few of our more conser- 
vative and high-class builders who 
strongly resent and try to discourage 
unifying in the church organ beyond 
some pedal augmentation. My only 
answer to this is for these builders to 
bring their mechanism and chest ac- 
tion up to date so that unifying or 
duplexing can be done readily and in- 
expensively, and get on the band wa- 
gon—or they will wake up in another 
10 years and find themselves out of 
the running. 

When I receive a three-page letter, 
as I have on various occasions, from 
some of these conservative builders, 
describing in harrowing detail the ev- 
ils of unification, I am not in any way 
convinced by their arguments, but am 
only convinced of one thing, and that 
is that their shop practise is so far be- 
hind that they can not economically 
build a partially Unified Organ. All of 
the builders who can do so, more or 
less economically, invariably are in fa- 
vor of doing so when occasion war- 
rants, as it so frequently does, and the 
other builders, I am perfectly satis- 
fied, will have to come to it eventually. 





Organs Under the Microscope 
An Application of Constructive Criticism in an Effort to 


Encourage the Much that is Good and Eliminate 
the Little that is Bad 





First PRESBYTERIAN 

M. P. MOLLER 
THE SCHEME as it stands is an ex- 
cellent and well thought-out example 
of a good sized four-manual organ 
with considerable extension and uni- 
fying. The Pedal Organ does not 
contain an independent register, all 
being derived from extension down- 
ward from the manuals. It will be 
observed that it is contemplated later 
to add an independent 32’ Bombarde 
which only shows in the stoplist to be 
used at 32’ and 16’ pitches, but the 
8’ and 4’ pitches should certainly also 
be added at the same time. 

The Great Organ has only one 
weakness: the upper work is not suf- 
ficiently big. The derived Octave 
from the Second Diapason is not big 
enough for three 8’ Diapasons; an 
independent Octave should certainly 
be added and an independent 12th and 
15th. This would give proper sup- 
port to the Mixture and would give 
the Great Organ sufficient brilliancy 
and completeness without the use of 
the octave coupler—which is certainly 
desirable, if not essential, in an organ 
of this size. 

When the 16’ reed is added, it 
would be best to use a Double 
Trumpet rather than a Trombone. I 
would prefer to see a heaviér 16’ reed 
on the Swell, something like a Wald- 
horn or Posaune rather than the 
Bassoon as listed. An independent 
four-rank Diapason Mixture in addi- 
tion to the derived mutations would be 
a valuable addition. The Choir Organ 
and Solo Organ are particularly fine 
as they stand. It certainly is a very 
excellent idea to derive the mutations 
of the Choir Organ from the tapered 
pipes of the Erzahler. 

The whole scheme shows most ecare- 
ful thought and study. But with the 
changes I have suggested, I am sure 
we would have a brilliant and proper- 
ly designed ensemble with unusually 
symp ithetie and appealing qualities 
as well. 

(Should any reader be unable to 
interpret the few and obvious abbre- 
viations in the following stoplists they 
will find a complete explanation on 
page 228 of the August 1926 issue, 
where also will be found a complete 
specification in the form and detail 
required to meet the demands of read- 
ers of this magazine.) 


OXFORD, OHIO 
First PRESBYTERIAN 
M. P. MOLLER 
Stoplist by Mr. JosepH W. CLoKkry 
(Data supplied and stoplist prepared 
by the Builder) 
a GS TS ACS Aa ES 


Voices 1. 13. 15. 10. 10. 49. 
Ranks 1. 18. 15. 10. 15. 59. 
Stops 18. 32. 26. 19. 23. 118. 
Borrows 17. 16. 11. 7. 12. 63. 
Pipes 44.1189. 1107. 730.1011. 4081. 


PEDAL: V1. Rl. S138. 


1 32 ~=Resultant f Nos. 5 & 6 

2 Contra Bourdon p Nos. 7 
& 8 

316 Vuiormn mf No. 22-G 

4 Viota mp No. 76-G 

5 Trista Masor ff No. 94-L 

6 Trpra Criausa f No. 27-G 

‘f Concert FLuTE p No. 80-C 

8 Fiavuto Douce pp No. 58-S 

9 8 MuvreEp Srrines p Nos. 54 
& 55-8 2r 

10 Tibia Major ff No. 94-L 

11 Flauto Dolee pp No. 58-S 

12 4 Flauto Dolee pp No. 58-S 

13TII Mixture p Nos. 58 & 59-S 
(12-17-19) 

32 Bombarde (To be added) 

1416 Tusa Mrrapitis fff No. 
100-L 
Trombone (To be added) 

15 Bassoon p No. 69-S 

16 8 


Tuba Mirabilis fff No. 100- 
L 


CHANCEL: 


1716 BOURDON mf 44w 

18 8 Bourdon mf No. 17 

GREAT: V 13. R18. § 32. 

19 16 Violon mf No. 22 

20 8 DIAPASON ONE ff 61m 

21 DIAPASON TWO f 73m 

22 VIOLON mf 73m 
Viola da Gamba (To be ad- 
ded) 

23 ViotA CELESTE mp Nos. 76 
& 77-C 2r 

24 GEMSHORN mp 85m 

25 GEMSHORN CELESTE 
mp 68m t.e. 

26 ERZAHLER CELESTE pp Nos. 
78 & 79-C 2r 

27 TIBIA CLAUSA f 73w 

28 CLARABELLA mf 73w 

29 CHIMNEY FLutE p No. 83-C 

30 Chimney Flute Celeste p 
Nos. 81 & 83-C 2r 

31 4 Diapason Two f No. 21 

32 Clarabella mf No. 28 

33 Concert FiuTr mp No. 80- 


34 224 Gemshorn Celeste mp No. 25 
35 2  Gemshorn mp No. 24 
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36IIT MIXTURE mf 183m (17- 
19-22) 

16 Trombone (To be added) 
37 8 FRENCH TRUMPET f 73r 
38 Cor Anatais mf No. 90-C 
39 4 French Trumpet f No. 37 
A 8 Celesta No. D-C t.c. 

B 4 _ Celesta No. D-C 
C Chimes No. F-L 
Ventil 
Tremulant 
CHANCEL: 
40 8 DIAPASON mf 61m 
41 UNDA MARIS pp 110m 2r 
42 Vox Crests P No. 180-L 
2r 
43 FLAUTO TRAVERSO p 
73w 
44 4 Gergen PrincrpaL mp No. 
106-L 
45 Gedeckt p No. 109-L 
461II DOLCE CORNET pp 183m 
(12-15-19) 
47 8 Vox Humana p No. 112-L 
Ventil 
Tremulant 
SWELL: V15. R15. S 26. 
48 16 Flauto Dolce pp No. 58 
49 § GEIGEN f 73m 
50 GAMBA mf 73m 
51 GAMBA CELESTE mf 61m 
t.c. 
52 VIOL D’AMOUR mp 73m 
3 VIOL D’AMOUR  CE- 
LESTE mp 61m te. 
54 MUTED STRINGS p 85m 
5 MUTED STRINGS CE- 
LESTE p 61m 
56 FLAUTO MAJOR mf 73w 
57 GEDECKT mp 73w 
58 FLAUTO DOLCE pp 97w 
59 FLAUTO DOLCE  CE- 
LESTE pp 73w t.c. 
60 4 Geigen f No. 49 
61 Muted Strings Celeste p 
Nos. 54 & 55 2r 
62 FLUTE HARMONIQUE 
mp 85m (87) 
63 224 Flauto Dolee pp No. 58 
64 2 Flauto Dolce pp No. 58 
65 134 Flauto Dolce Celeste pp Na 
59 
66III Dolee Cornet pp Nos. 63, 
64, 65 
67 16 Bassoon p No. 69 
68 8 CORNOPEAN f 73r 
69 BASSOON p 85r 
70 Frencu Horn f No. 101-L 
fl OrcHESTRAL OBor mf No. 
102-L 
72 VOX HUMANA pp 61r 
73 4 Cornopean f No. 68 
XII String Ensemble (Draws 
all strings) 
Ventil 
Tremulant 
CHOIR: V 10. R10. § 19. 
74.16 Viola mp No. 76 
75 8 ENGLISH DIAPASON mf 
73m 
76 VIOLA mp 73m 
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77 VIOLA CELESTE mp 61m _ Great Organ and derive them from the SWELL: V 16. R18. S 16. 
7 tc. neds Great to the Solo. — 26 16 BOURDON mp 73w 
8 ERZAHLER p 85m There is no unifying of any sort 27 8 DIAPASON f 73m 
79 ee CELESTE p — - the —e ge - = —— mp 73m 
om te. ’ olo stops are simply made inter- OIX CELESTE 61 
80 CONCERT FLUTE p 85w changeable. Although there are only t.c. Pr 
81 FLUTE CELESTE p 61w 68 stops in this latter scheme as com- 30 AEOLINE pp 73m 
a tc. a pared to 112 in the former, there are 31 CLARIBEL FLUTE mf 73 
82 4 Erzahler pp No. 78 nearly as many pipes. Both of these w 
83 CHIMNEY FLUTE p 73m stoplists represent to me the last and 32 GEDECKT p 73w 
“—" dl ™ —— most intelligent word in organ design 33 4 OCTAVE mf 61m 
ee 2, a P i i and will repay most eareful study on 34 ; FLUTE D’AMOUR mp 61w 
ve A rza ler p No. 78 the part of organists and organ build- 35 2° FLAUTINA p 61m 
4 re mye Poca p = y gem wish yoorge = — up 3611T MIXTURE mp 183m (15- 
olee Mixture p Nos. 84, to date as to what is being done in 17-19) 
iia ae 7 ie he ai —_ —* the — — vd 3716 CONTRA FAGOTTA mp 
é 0. Cc. ose who in these realms have kep 73r 
89 8 CLARINET mp 73r _ pace with the progress the rest of the 38 8 CORNOPEAN f 73r 
90 COR ANGLAIS mf 73r world has been making so distinctive- 39 OBOE mp 73r 
D 8 CELESTA 6lmb t.c. ly in the past few decades. I there- 40 VOX HUMANA p 73r 
EK 4 Celesta No. D fore have great pleasure in printing 41 4 OBOE mp 6i1r 
+e these two stoplists. Tremulant 
remu 
SOLO: V10. R15. S 23. PITTSBURGH, PA. CHOIR: V7. R8 8 9. 
91 8 GROSS CELLO ff 73m Smuruieny STREET CHURCH 42 8 DIAPASON mf 73m 
92 Vion p’Amour CELESTE mp M. P. MOLLER po pins MARIS p 134m 2r 
93 oo “9 bs — C Pa 8 G&G L EB fT. 45 4 W ciaeeeek > ol 
‘ - Murep STRINGS CELESTE P  Yoices: , p Olw 
Nos. 54 & 55-8 eT he 6 tle , 48 2 PICCOLO HARMONIC p 
94 TIBIA MAJOR ff 85w Salinas oo ae 
95 Fiauto Dotce CELESTE pp a a a a a | NGLISH HORN mf 73r 
Nos. 58 & 59-S Stops: 7 P perpen mp 73r 
96 Fiure HArRMONIQUE mp No. 14.14. 16. 9. 14 7% 74. ELESTA 61mb 
ts: ttt  —— 
ACTO DOLE pp No. OS 299 ~-. = = 18 einidaiie 
a7 Se Pe SOLO: V14 R18. § 14 
m (8-12-15-17-19) 232, 122. 1218, 548. 1158. 426.3704. 49 8 STENTORPHONE ff 73m 
99 16 Tuba Mirabilis fff No. 100 50 GAMBA f 73m 
100 § TUBA MIRABILIS fff 85r PEDAL: V5. R5. $14. 51 GAMBA CELESTE f 6lm 
101 FRENCH HORN f 73r i Geld me Kat tn 
6) aK i we 
102 —— OBOE mf 216 DIAPASON ff 44w Ps ERZAHLER mp 61m 
103 Bassoon mp No. 69-S VIOLONE f 44m —e CELESTE 
104 Vox Humaxa p No. 72-8 4 BOURDON mf 44w ee 
oe ; 5 GEDECKT mp 56w 54 GROSS FLOETE f 61w 
105 4 Tuba Mirabilis fff No. 100 f 55 ™ = 
6 Ecuo Bourpon pp No. 63-E‘ FLUTE HARMONIC mp 
F CHIMES 20mt pe 2 73 
Ventil 7 10% Gedeckt mp No. 5 1 
” sna 8 8 Diapason ff No. 2 56 4 OCTAVE f 61m 
re 9 Violone f No. 3 rd a ae PFEIFE mp 6lw 
106 8 GEIGEN PRINCIPAL mp 19 — Bourdon mf No. 4 — ee 
73m 11 Gedeckt mp No. 5 59 8 TUBA ) 
107 Unda Maris pp No. 41-G 2r 1216 TROMBONE ff 44r aA tf Tar 
13 Contra Fagorro p No. 37-S 80 TRUMPET f 61r 
108 VOX CELESTE p 110m 2r 61 
14 8 Trombone ff No. 12 FRENCH HORN f 73r 
109 GEDECKT p 73w 62 ORCHESTRAL OBO 
110 4 Fuxavro Traverso p No. 43- VEO LR E mp 
@ GREAT: V2. R2. $14. i 
J111III Dorce Corner p No. 46-G 1516 DIAPASON f 61m remulant 
112 8 VOX HUMANA pp 6lr 16 8 DIAPASON ff 61m ECHO: V6. R6. S 7. 
Tremulant 17 Gampa f No. 50-L 63 16 ECHO BOURDON p 73w 
18 Erzauter mf No. 52-L 64 8 COR DE NUIT p 73m 
19 ErzAHLER CELESTE mf No. 65 ECHO SALICIONAL pp 
53-L t.e. 73m 
20 GrossFLorTE f No. 54-L 66 LIELGLICH GEDECKT p 
21 og HaARMONIQUE mp No. 73w 
- 67 4 FERN FLOETE p 6lw 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 22 4 Ocrave f No. 56-L 68 8 VOX HUMANA pp 73r 
SmrrHFieLD StREET CHURCH aa ™ pena gy 57-L F CHIMES 25mt 
M. P. MOLLER IXTURE o. 58- 
THIS SCHEME has many points of 25 8 ‘Trumprr f No. 60-L COUPLERS: 44 
interest. The entire Great Organ is A 8. Celesta No. D-C tc. 15 G SG <b 
derived from the Solo except the 16° B 4 Celesta No. D-C 4’ @SCL GSCL S SC GSCL 
and 8’ Diapasons. It might possibly © Chimes No. F-E 8’ G@SCL GSCLE S SCL GSCL 


be more logical to consider these as 


Tremulant 


16’ GSCL S SC GSCL 











Let’s Argue 





EALOUS argument brings 
swifter benefits than even 
the experimental laboratory. 
The press is mightier than 
the sword. It’s the same old 
story down the ages. A 
philosopher undertook to 
discover what humanity talked about 
and found that the best people talked 
about ideas, the middle class talked 
about things, and the lowest of man- 
kind talked about each other. Try it 
for yourself some time and see what 
your fellowmen are discussing with 
each other. So we need to be grate- 
ful whenever any of our readers starts 
a fight over an idea. 

Mr. D. Batigan Verne of England 
started a fight over the ideas of the 
Editor of this Department and these 
columns were open wide. I asked Mr. 
Barnes in turn to answer the argu- 
ments for the benefit of our readers, 
which he has done. After submitting 
his answer he has appealed to me as 
Editor in Chief to destroy his answer 
and forget the whole business. But 
this magazine has set out to champion 
progress and the very things under 
discussion between Mr. Verne and 
Mr. Barnes are things of vital im- 
portance; they are the things that 
have made American organs what they 
are and kept British organs from ex- 
celling ours. That’s a mean thing to 
sav about the product of my friend 
Mr. Henry Willis; but he understands 
and it’s all right. He knows and I 
know that an American could not 
satisfy a British purchaser in an 
organ, just as we both know that he 
couldn’t satisfy an American pur- 
chaser who was not born in England. 

For the sake of the progress an 
argument can make even greater than 
an experiment itself—I ignore my as- 
sociate’s request, and present his 
thoughts on this debate. The only 
reason in the world why Mr. Barnes 
is heading this Department anyway 1S 
that readers of THE AMERICAN OR- 
GANIST may have the full benefit of 
the constructive thought of one of the 
cleverest men who ever set his mind to 
the building of organs, unhampered 
by the necessity of making money out 
of it or meeting competition. Fur- 
thermore, Mr. Barnes has the advan- 
tage of being able to realize that the 
world insists on being a practical 
affair and ignoring our fine theories— 
an ability not always present with 
many of us. 

The reader will please not charge 
Mr. Barnes this time with any lack 
of continuity in his present Editorial 
Comments, as I have followed his re- 
quest far enough to eliminate contro- 
versial matters-which America accepts 
already and England can’t accept for 
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two decades anyway—and preserve 
for the reader only constructive 
things—TueE Eprror 


La Grange 
No. 4 
By WM. H. BARNES 


WAS BROUGHT UP on the 
work of Roosevelt, Johnson, 
and Hutchings, of twenty- 
five or fifty years ago. I 
have always had the greatest 
admiration for their work, 
its sincerity and inherent 
soundness ; I have found some things 
in the organs of these great masters 
that I think are often lacking in the 
work of our modern high-pressure 
builders, particularly a certain 
warmth and repose of tone that has 
a peculiar charm of its own. 

It always gives me a pang to see 
the work of these masters ruthlessly 
thrown on the junk heap, as is done 
so frequently, with no effort made to 
preserve even the pipe-work. One or 
two of our best builders insist that 
such pipes cannot be adapted to mod- 
ern high-pressure organs. I have 
seen it happen repeatedly. The last 
most heart-breaking example was that 
of the lovely old Roosevelt in Christ 
Church Cathedral in St. Louis. Here 
was one of the last and best examples 
of the art of this builder, which had 
become unreliable and worn-out me- 
chanically, but remained tonally a 
gem, that was sold for a song, thrown 
on the junk heap, and a modern or- 
gan of a very high-class builder sub- 
stituted. No effort made to preserve 
anything of the charm and flavor of 
the old work. I am speaking now of 
my personal reactions to this sort of 
vandalism—it seems to me nothing 
short of that. 

It would be correct to say the “en- 
semble of 1800 will not satisfy the 
requirements of 1927”, if we add “and 
the solo effects of 1800 will not meet 
the tonal requirements of 1927”. They 
emphatically will not nor will the 
tone of a lovely old Roosevelt. Why? 
Simply because all these matters are 
not what our corresponent says they 
are at ali, viz. the very essence of 
what constitute an organ, or the 
eternal verities in connection with it, 
the “commonsense of civilized tradi- 
tion,” and all the other high-sounding 
phrases. I say these matters do not 
resolve themselves into such catch 
phrases, but simply into questions of 
taste. I am entirely satisfied of this 
and when it comes to matters of taste 
and esthetics, I cannot see how one 
ean be so dogmatic, and say this is 
right, eternally, and always has been, 
and this is wrong, and always will be; 
taste in the past did not require or 
had not been educated to demand what 
it does now. 
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In Chicago two of our organists at 
the very front rank, each with equally 
large organs by the same builder, 


whom many consider the “best” 
builder in America, each with splendid 
churches, have for some years been 
giving recitals on these organs. The 
first one, programs of fine organ 
music, drawn from the classics and the 
very modern composers. The second 
organist, programs including some of 
these compositions at each recital with 
considerable popular (in its best 
sense) and orchestral and occasionally 
piano transcriptions thrown in. The 
first organist has had to discontinue 
his recitals, as he couldn’t, after many 
years, get twenty people to come and 
listen. The latter gets 1500 to 2000 
twice a week, and great enthusiasm. 
They are both equally good organists 
with practically identical equipment. 
Which one is doing the most to pro- 
mote a love for the organ? 

Questioning closely both my English 
friends who inspected the organ as to 
what they would have done with the 
space and money available for this 
organ, in the way of a stop-list, they 
each enumerated the registers they 
considered essential on the Great and 
Swell. I then told them, “Yes, very 
good, but now your space is filled and 
your maney is gone and you have no 
Choir or Pedal.” I insist this is a 
case of where we have our cake and 
can eat it too. 


Mr. Verne says “good acoustics may 
help it”. They do indeed, and in this 
respect I have been unable to dis- 
cover that this is essentially different 
from what good acoustics do to En- 
glish organs. He also says that the 
choir French Horn coupled to the 
Great at 16’ might pass muster for 
a double as far as it is a mere “auri- 
cular sensation”. Here again I was 
under the impression that that was all 
the listener got out of hearing an 
organ anyway. But it must be wrong, 
because it is not theoretically sound, 
nor the way it has always been done 
in England, and it must hamper the 
organist at every turn as he says. 


It would indeed be difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to get a satisfactory build- 
up on this organ were the Great en- 
tirely unenclosed; but having the 
entire organ under extremely effective 
expression, as it should be, any com- 
petent organist can build it up quite 
as well as the most critical ear can 
demand. 


Incidentally, several duplicates of 
this organ have been sold to churches 
who liked it so well they insisted on 
the same scheme for their organ. As 
Mr. Gruenstein so well says in his Ed- 
itorial in the September Diapason 
along these same lines, “It is a con- 
dition and not a theory that confronts 
us.” 




















Mr. Dunham’s Comment 


HRISTMAS brings a joy 
{| to organists because of 
the great wealth of material 
both for organ and choir. 
Many of the masters have 
found a response in their 
hearts to the thrill of the 
occasion and have given to us some of 
their best music. 

The craze for doing “THE MrsstAH” 
in its entirety still maintains. It is 
foolish to argue or to decry this cus- 
tom. It has its merits. To us, the 
singing of the sorrowful parts and 
even the Resurrection and Ascension 
section at Christmas time is not only 
inappropriate but quite depressing. 
The season must emphasize the one 
event, must bring to our minds the 
glory of the Divine Birth and the 
beauty of motherhood. Any other 
theme must remain foreign. Instead 
of the entire oratorio why not perform 
the first part which is fitting, or, bet- 
ter still, give the Bach “CHRISTMAS 
Oratorio” (the first two parts espe- 
cially) or some of the lesser known 
oratorios that are appropriate? 

Then we have some remarkably fine 
modern cantatas. Philip James, Wil- 
lan, Clokey, Candlyn, Harvey Gaul— 
to mention a few—have written canta- 

















Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 
the Organist and Choirmaster 


tas rich in musical values and attrac- 
tiveness; they are sure to interest 
folks more than the much-abused 
“Mrsstan”. The publie has been given 
the impression that no Christmas can 
be complete without the Handel work. 
We are pretty much hero-worshippers 
anyway and are quick to fall in line 
with a fashion. In the interest of 
American music and for the sake of 
our musical future let us as organists 
begin to break away from customs 
which are foisted upon us and start 
to inject a little individuality into our 
profession. We lave asked many or- 
ganists if they honestly could enjoy 
sitting through the entire oratorio, 
with the expected answer generally 
given that they could not. Then why 
not have a little merey on the poor 
people who do not know? The opera- 
tie passage work which infests “THE 
Mess1an” is a relic of the distant 
past, to say nothing of its use in a 
work with such a text. Let’s try some- 
thing else. 








Calendar Suggestions 


New YEAR 
“LorD, Leap us St1~i”—Brahms. A 
German folksong with the editing pen 
of Dickinson added to Brahms’ ar- 
rangement. Simple and melodious, no 
solos, unaccompanied if possible. 4 p. 
(Gray) 

“RiInG out, Witp BEeLis”—Fletcher. 
This has become a standard anthem 
for the day. Choral throughout; me- 
dium difficulty. 11 p. (Novello) 

“THE Sone oF THE ANGELS”—arr. 
Dickinson. 18th Century carol in the 
well-known series of Dr. Dickinson. 
Soprano solo, easy. 6 p. 

“THe Burnine FiLame”—Forsyth. 
Suggested before. Lovely carol with 
alto solo, not difficult. 6 p. (Ditson) 

SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
“ALL KINGS SHALL FALL BrrorE Him” 
—Calver. A new anthem for this sea- 
son that is easy and straightforward, 
with some attractiveness. No solo 
voices are needed. 8p. (Schmidt) 

“Jesus, Tuou Base Divinr”—arr. 
Dickinson. A traditional cradle song 
from the shores of Hayti. There is a 
quaintness about the melody which 
charms; the adaptation is clever. So- 
prano solo; rather easy. 6p. 

“Wuat SupDEN BLAzE oF Sone”— 
Lemare. A vigorous anthem in the style 
which has made the Composer popu- 
lar. Alto solo, not difficult. 11p. 
(Schmidt) 

“CHRISTMAS SONG OF THE 14TH 
Crentury”’—Willan. Arranged from a 
beautiful old melody. Simple and ef- 
fective. 4p. (Gray) 

JAN. 15 
“Q Comr, REDEEMER OF MANKIND”— 
Marchant. Not as well known as 
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West’s setting, but simpler with an ex- 
cellent musie result. Solos may be 
sung in unison. 8p. 

“T Witt ser His Domrinton”—Par- 
ker. One of the favorite anthems by 
Parker. There is a 6/8 movement for 
solo voices. Melodious and of medium 
difficulty. 

“Lo, How aA Rosr”’—Praetorius. 
General favorite and worthy of its 
popularity. Lovely in its simplicity. 

JAN. 22 
“AND THEN SuHAtt Your Ligur’— 
Mendelssohn. From “Exisam”’, one of 
its fine choruses. 

“In Bieak Mip-winter’—Candlyn. 
A earol-anthem of unusual excellence 
which will appeal to choir and con- 
gregation. There is a refreshing in- 
dividuality in the musie to the fine 
Rosseti text, not difficult. 10p. 

“QO GuapsomEe Licur’—Arkhangel- 
sky. A simple adaptation by Norden 
of a Russian setting of the Hymn of 
Sophronius. 4p. (Fischer) 

“BRIGHTEST AND Brst’—Parker. 
Suggested before and worthy of use at 
this season. 





By ELIZABETH VAN 


=)GROUP of soloists is a great 
advantage to any choir if 
they are properly controlled 
and only permitted to do 
publie singing when needed, 
rather than at their own dic- 
tation or that of their par- 
ents. In starting solo groups it 1s 
therefore most important that the 
parents are made to realize that their 
child’s public singing will be entirely 
at the discretion of the choirmaster. 

And as we have said, there are 
many points in favor of a group 0 
good soloists for the choir. 

1. It inereases the interest of the 
choristers chosen for lessons. _ 

2. It stimulates the other choristers 
in the choir. 
7 3. It increases the popularity of the 
choir and draws parents to seek ad- 
mission. for their children. | 

4. The tone of the choir is improved 
and colored by the soloists. 

5. The congregation likes solo work. 

All these things are good for any 
choir and ean do much to keep the 
interest and standards high. No child 
no matter how fine his voice, with a 
poor spirit, or irregular in attendance, 











is entitled to solo-singing. But fre- 
quently such a child will make great 
strides in improvement for the privi- 
lege. A good voice and the ability to 


Children’s Choir Problems 


Practical Suggestions for Managing Junior 
Choirs and Cultivating the Child-Voice 


JAN. 29 
“Mary Kerr att THESE THiIncs’— 
Barnes. A new anthem by one of our 
most talented composers. Carol an- 
them with first part devoted to solos 
by each of four solo voices. Attrac- 
tive and simple. 8p. (Ditson) 
“HAIL, GLADDENING Liaut’—Wil- 
lan. The first of the six recent motets 
which have been so well received; 
churehly and not difficult, a capella. 
“SLeep, Hoty Bare”—Elsenheimer. 
A beautiful lullaby, somewhat difficult 
but worth examination. 


ORGAN MUSIC 
Best—Christmas Fantasie 
Guilmant—Offertory on two Christmas 
Hymns 

Malling — Three Tone-poems for 
Christmas 

Foote—Suite in D 

Salome—-Canon 

Gigout — Rhapsodie on Christmas 
Themes 

Karg-Elert—In Dulei Jubilo 

Treland—The Holy Child 

H. Gaul-—Noel Normandie 





FLEET VOSSELLER 


sing well give a chorister a prestige 
much to be desired; but solo lessons 
must be looked upon by the entire 
choir as a great privilege, or the re- 
sults will not pay. 

Also these lessons should be paid 
for in some way. Too many lessons 
thrown out for nothing are not only 
bad for the chorister and parents but 
for the whole cause of music. The 
teacher’s ability to make a child sing 
well is only developed by hard work, 
intensive study, and the cost of a great 
deal of money; so if it is to be re- 
spected, there must be some sort of a 
return. 

In Flemington we are charging 
twenty-five cents for a class-lesson of 
four to a class, fifty cents for a group 
of two, and seventy-five for a single 
lesson; and everyone appreciates the 
chance to have lessons much more than 
formerly when they were given for 
nothing. Also the parents are much 
more keen to see a result for their 
expenditure. 

Of course exceptional cases will 
arise where it will be impossible to 
obtain money for the lessons, and 
there should be some other return. 
Certain duties can be required, and 
the performance of these duties must 
be insisted upon as punctiliously as 
though it were a money exchange. 


Many times the lessuns thus paid for 
are more appreciated than with coin, 
for it is usually a ease of poverty and 
a growing ambition to improve one’s 
education. It doesn’t make so much 
difference what the pay is, as that 
every lesson be paid for! 

It has proved wiser to take no chil- 
dren for solo work until they have 
done at least two years in regular 
choir singing, unless they are older 
choristers and have joined the choir 
late, or have exceptional voices, 

The teacher must plan the lessons 
well. Set a definite aim for the year, 
divide its accomplishment for the 
number of months of teaching to be 
done, and then make a separate plan 
for each lesson. The exercises may 
need some change, perhaps, to fit the 
special needs of each child, but the 
songs ean be practizally listed at the 
beginning of the season. 

For solo chureh work it is better 
to use two smaller children together 
at their initial singing. Their voices 
should be small, if they are singing 
correctly, and if they have heen well 
trained their voices will sound as one. 
It is not wise to permit a child to.sing 
alone publicly until he has had several 
such opportunities, especially if his 
song is at all pretentious. 

Another thing: when he sings in 
church make no use of his name on 
the church folder; give him no such 
publicity; but rather let his solo be a 
voice from the choir. This eliminates 
the personal quality that should not 
exist, while at the same time there is 
the special appeal of a nice solo voice. 

Nothing in the world is more beau- 
tiful and touching than the pure 
voice of a child well trained. It sug- 
gests untold possibilities, while its 
freshness and simplicity have a charm 
that no mature voice ean hope to ac- 
quire. The child whose voice is trained 
by a wise teacher may have a great 
musical future as a singer, and in any 
ease such a child will have an appre- 
ciation of and delight in choral mu- 
sie the untrained singer can never 
imagine. 

So train up a group of good solo- 
ists for the children’s choir and you 
are paving the way for a splendid 
choral future of the choir, besides 
greatly increasing the interest of every 
chorister. 


WE GROW CARELESS 
Anp Are Guiuty or A BaD ONE 

WE SAID in November that Mr. 
York was to give bi-weekly recitals 
on the 4-70 organ in the new Art Mu- 
seum, Detroit. The organ is the prod- 
uct of Casavant Freres, of Canada, 
and not as we said. It is one of the 
largest and best Casavants in the 
States; we were exceedingly wrong in 
attributing it to another factory. Our 
apologies to our readers and to Casa- 
vant Freres who enjoy the esteem of 
all who know their work. 
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Choral Presentations 


Points of Helpful Interest in the 
Preparation of Musicales 
By LE ROY V. BRANT 


UESTIONS in a letter from 
P. H. asking my opinion 
about certain points in con- 
nection with his work as a 
chorus director, suggests to 
me that these same points 
might be of general interest. 
P. H. Writes: “It seems hard to get 
someone who plays well enough to do 
accompanying and I myself play for 
them and direct. Can that be done 
successfully?” It is possible to di- 
rect a chorus of 50 or 60 voices while 
seated at the organ or piano. If one 
has a first-class accompanist it is much 
easier to direct with a baton; more 
subtle and varied effects can be thus 
secured. 

P. H. continues: “They cannot read 
notes and I give them sight-reading 
and voice culture, but I am not able 
to keep them together. The members 
are from-one church and it does not 
seem that other singers from other 
churches care to join with them. They 
allow their church duties to come be- 
fore choral work”. In my own ex- 
perience, I have found it a very wise 
thing to emphasize to every singer the 
fact that if he belongs to a choir, his 
church work should and must come 
before the choral society. By adher- 
ing to th’s principle we are able to 
secure the cooperation of the pastors 
and choir directors of the various 
churches. We cannot afford from any 
standpoint to interfere with the chureh 
work. To get away from the one- 
church propos'tion, it is wise to at- 
tempt something of a definitely munie- 
ipal character. I suggest a municipal 
Christmas program might go a long 
way toward breaking down the one- 
church wall. Regarding the sight read- 
ing and voice culture, it is possible 
that one might go too far and make 
attendance at the choral a burden. 

P. H. says: “I charge $5.00 - 
ight, for two hours, and they are not 
ie to pay it.” I believe that $5.00 
per night is not enough and P. H. 
holds himself too cheaply. 

P. H. also states that he furnishes 
the music himself so that they do not 
have to buy any. It has been my ob- 
servation that when people put money 
into anything, they are more stable in 
their interest. I believe he is wrong 
in his principle. 

He also asks, “if in teaching a class 
of non-readers, should not the piano 
be used to help get their parts?” This 
is certainly the case and I myself find 
that I save time, even with a body of 
reasonably good readers, by going over 
the parts separately with the piano. 

In San Jose we have worked out a 
plan of financing which I think is 
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We have secured 


really exceptional. 
over $1300 to maintain the society for 
the coming season, $835 from one 


source and $500 from another. The 
details of this plan I shall include in 
an article in the very near future. 


Boychoir Work by Analysis 


A Column of Analysis of Practical 
Examples for the Benefit of 
All who would Study 


By A CHURCH MUSICIAN 
ISIT WITH ME today a 


church which has enjoyed 
musical fame. Sundays of 
years ago have seen its pews 
crowded, not with people 
who were there to hear a 
sermon, but to hear good 
singing. I remember being in this 
church twenty years ago and recall 
the fine singing that day. 

It is a large church, not good for 
sound; heavy, dead; redolent of things 
gone by. Churches like this are hard 
to sing in. 

















Service Programs 


Christmas 1926 


J. WARREN ANDREWS 
“How Far is it’—Shaw 
“Now once again’’—Fletcher 
“Holy Child’’—Martin 
“Gesu. Bambino’—Yon 
ANDREW BAIRD 
“Ring out ye Bells’’—Wallis 
“Christmas Bells’—Gow 
DR. CLARENCE DICKINSON 
“Glory to God’’—Noble 
“Still there is Bethlehem’—Dickinson 
“Virgin’s Cradle Song’’——Nagler 
GEORGE H. FATIRCLOUGH 
“Glory to God’’—-Manney 
“All my Heart’—Parker 
‘When Christ was horn’—Brown 
“Gesu Bambino’’—Yon 
MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
“Rejcice in the Lord’’—Hollins 
“From far away’’—Dykes 
“O Sing to God’’—Gounod 
HAMLIN HUNT 
“On a Winter's Night’—MacKinnon 
“Shepherd’s Content’—Matthews 
“Good Tidings’’—Bartlett 
WILLIAM H. JONES 
“We three Kings’—Wopkins 
“Mid yon pale Heavens’’—Bressan 
J. B. F. MCDOWELL 
“Virgin’s Lullaby”—Buck 
‘‘Noel’’—Del Riego 
“In Silence of Night’”—Dickinson 
“Happy Bethlehem’’—Schindler 
DAVID A. PRESSLEY 
“Behold I Brine’’—Rartlett 
“The Kings’—Cornelius 
MISS PAULINE VOORHEES 
“How far is it to Bethlehem’’--Shaw 
“People that Welked’’—Rogers 
“God so Loved’’—Stainer 
“Dro» down ye Heavens’—Mannet 
DR. JOHN M’E. WARD 
“Brightest and Best’—Buck 
“O Little Town'’—-McAll 
“Blessed Bir’’—Clokey 
“Bethlehem’s &te~’’—Ambrose 
Von—Gesu Bambino 
Yon—Christmas in Sicilv 
WALTER WISMAR 
“( How Sholl I Receive’’—Hasler 
“O’or Judea’s Starlit Plain’”—Wismar 
“OQ Welcome Again’’—Christiansen 
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Here comes the choir, 30 boys and 
about 8 men, tenors, basses, and 
counter-tenors. I hate the word alto 
applied to men. It looked like a 
small choir and I thought it smaller 
than it really was; not until it en- 
tered the church could we hear much 
of anything. 

This is a choir of voices which seem 
to be “under wraps”. The singing is 
very soft, the boy tones are too stac- 
‘ato, the words being chopped off with 
great suddenness. These boys have 
no true head tone. It is a light en- 
nuneiation, lacking warmth and 
breadth. It is a thin tone, not a little 
nasal, but it is not unpleasant gen- 
erally, mostly because the boys are 
singing so softly that one ean hardly 
hear them. , 

These boys could stand some train- 
ing in enunciation, in quality of pro- 
duction, and in finish. They are a 
clean, well grcomed set of singers. 
They do not proceed very uniformly 
in the processional. The boys are 
very busy watching their hymnals. 
The singing lacks the vigor and warmth 
the hymn demands. We feel an at- 
mosphere that is hurried. The sing- 
ing is not carefully phrased, and lacks 
what we like to deseribe as purity. 
But they do not use a breathy sound. 

The tenors and basses sing with in- 
telligenee. They seem to be apt read- 
ers and are quite sure of what they 
are singing. There is an inelegancy of 
tenor tone; the quality seems harsh, 
pushed, and not always in tune. The 
basses are quite fine. Why is it that 
choirs generally have good basses and 
poor tenors? These basses sing with 
a nicety of production and a comma -d 
of tone which is at all times fine in- 
deed. They make the otherwise rather 
mediocre choir sound generally effect- 
ive. 

The whole service is sung too soft- 
ly. The loudest ff is about the tex- 
ture of an mf and when the choir 
sings more strongly the quality suf- 
fers. The boys develop a little brazen 
chesty sound and the men lose quality. 


My personal feeling is that this 
organization is suffering from too 
much pianissimo. Too little attention 
to the development of the true boy 
tone and too much attention to over- 
done details. This choirmaster would 
be rewarded were he to be less metro- 
nomic, more elastic, develop a rounder 
tone, subdue his tenors. He has his 
boys and men well under control, gets 
a fine response to his directing, and 
Las a smart attack and release always. 
His chanting is too hurried. His in- 
terpretation of Noble’s “Fierce Was 
THE WiLp Bittow” was neither fierce 
enough nor prayerful enough, too 
fast, and as inelastic as the seats the 
choir sat in. A good choir leader but 
a chorus voeally in need of drilling 
in tone production. 
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Mr. Medcalfe’s Comment 


To print an editorial 

in our issue of December, 
Lhe boss has just informed us, 

we must write it in September. 
Our story may grow cold 

through October and November, 

But we'll try to make it hot enough 

and say things yowll remember. 






Ton 3| OR INSTANCE I shan’t soon 

=| forget the organist I heard 
‘A)\| the other day using his Ki- 

;|nura for the love theme. It 
AS4\ made me feel like a measie 
2| convalescent but when he in- 
‘—— sisted on keeping his two or 
three Mixtures tuned in on every com- 
bination for an hour or more I began 
to wonder a lot of things. While we 
don’t want this department to become 
eynical nor hyper-critical, I oceasion- 
ally must mention the other fellow’s 
faults in order to properly prescribe 
the remedy. In this instance I might 


suggest adding the Vox sans Tremu- 
lant and Opheclide to complete a well 
balanced registration. 

After playing, teaching and listen- 
ing to organs for more years than I 
am willing to admit, I am about to 
accept the Biblical mention of the fel- 
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Photoplaying 





@.0.0.- 


Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Roy L. Medcalfe 


A Department that Takes a Whack at Every- 
thing and Will Try Anything Once—Park 
Your Tradition before Entering Here 


low who had ears and heard not, as 
being founded on fact even though 
there were no theater organs in Bel- 
shazzar’s time. When, if ever, will 
the photoplay organist learn and prac- 
tise the fundamental rule of every- 
thing theatrical, that it’s not so much 
the play as the method of presenta- 
tion that makes _ entertainment? 
There’s Claude Riemer, who plays at 
Loew’s State in Los Angeles and has 
been there for several years, accepting 
his modest salary check each week that 
the house does well, who has a memo- 
rized library of innumerable pieces se- 
lected for their adaptability to thea- 
ter work, and which he most consis- 
tently adapts to the business because 
he hears what he is doing and, through 
long experience in the theater, knows 
just what treatment to give his num- 
bers to make them theatrically useful. 
He knows a lot of harmony rules but 
I doubt if he ever uses them in his 
improvising. His aim is to put the 
picture over and he is not worrying 
about who wrote the piece, whether it 
is written for the piano or jewsharp, 
the analysis of the modulations, nor 
who published it, so long as he can 
thoroughly synchronize it with the 
emotion of the screen action; we doubt 
if he even knows whether his music 
numbers are red, green, or dark 
brown. 


_ AMaict 
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Standard organ literature written by 
the masters has some place in the the- 
ater as does all good music, but Ru- 
dolph Friml and Geo. Gershwin have 
written things which are more likely 
to meet the fancy of the present day 
theater audience and are more pliable 
in their adaptation possibilities. Or- 
gan literature must have orthodox reg- 
istration for proper presentation and 
funeral scenes are not box office at- 
tractions. We often wonder if the 
theater organ by some other name 
would not be beneficial. Many of the 
pioneers distinctly remember when the 
commercial organ was never used for 
any but death-bed scenes. The tra- 
ditions surrounding the mere word 
have been an obstacle to the progress 
of the free use of the instrument in 
the theater, though nothing seems to 
interfere with the freedom some or- 
ganists take in their endeavors to mu- 
sically interpret their picture. Let’s 
by all means make use of the dignity 
of the instrument and its name, but 
do it in an entertaining manner. The 
theater organ and its competent play- 
er makes the most versatile combina- 
tion in the instrumental music world 
today. Anyhow it pleases us mightily 
to think so. 


I might write a lot of pertinent 
paragraphs which would take up 
space, but many of the readers would 
rather be raising guber feathers in 
Rome than reading these expert opin- 
ions; yet so long as the boss gives us 
the space and does not blue-pencil too 
much stuff we shall continue to offer 
our monthly chat on how and why an 
organ should be used in the theater. 
I am frank to admit and hasten to in- 
form all readers that I firmly believe 
in the weekly pay-check and as few 
kours work as possible. It shall hence- 
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forth be the policy of this Department 
to offer practical suggestions in thea- 
ter organ playing from an entirely 
theatrical view-point. The theater or- 
ganist who is successful is just what 
the name implies and not merely an 
organist who plays in a theater. Re- 
alization of the value of theatrical 
realism in music must be a part of 
his individuality. From organists of 
this type I shall borrow ideas and, 
when worth while, pass them on to the 
reader. We shall gladly receive let- 


ters or articles for use in this de- 
partment, but they must deal with the 
theater organ business in theatrical 
fashion and have no moss in the en- 
velope. 


This month our extra special sug- 
gestion to aspiring organists is that 
you play that superb specimen of four 
part harmony, familiar to many and 
suggestive of at least one of the traps 
which infest our organs, JINGLE 
BELLS, so appropriate at this season. 


The New Era 


Some of the Stepping-Stones Laid Down by the Theater Profession 
for Those who Would Follow in the Coming Decade 
By WADE HAMILTON 


}ITH the advent of innumer- 
able de luxe moving picture 
“palaces” in all parts of this 
vast country of ours comes 
the elevation of the theater 
organ and organists to new 
‘heights of attainment and 
opportunity. No doubt the theater 
has been the big factor in making the 
organ the popular instrument it is to- 
day. Not so long ago the organ in 
the theater was a luxury but now it 
is a necessity and is used as a power 
for good entertainment not only in 
the larger houses but even in small 
towns and villages. This growth has 
been comparatively quick, in fact too 
quick to have attained much stability 
either in the building or in the play- 
ing of the theater organ. The great 
questions of the moment are, What 
course should be followed? and What 
course is being followed? 

One radiant organ performance 
stands out boldly in my memory—it 
was “The Storm” done by C. Sharpe 
Minor at the Rialto Theater in San 
Francisco in 1916. The Unit Organ 
was new, its intricacies were mystify- 
ing to the layman; Mr. Minor’s per- 
formance was nothing short of mar- 
velous. This organ was the only one 
of its kind then in San Francisco and 
how the populace packed in to hear 
the “tremendous organ”. Those who 
were accustomed to hearing the deep, 
sonorous tones of the Diapasons and 
the heavy, overpowering tones of the 
full organ were at a loss in trying to 
form an honest opinion of this organ. 

Let us glance at what has happened 
since then. In the intervening period 
of eleven years a great development 
has taken place in both theater and 
church organs. There have been many 
experiments, some good, some not so 
good; but the general trend has been 
improvement in action, in tone, in to- 
nal effects, in mechanical perfection, 
in manipulation, and in application. 
The action has been made to respond 











instantly with the greatest possible 
speed. Tone has been purified by more 
application of research and more eare- 
ful selection of material. New tonal 
qualities and effects have been dis- 
covered and perfected and even in 
some of the newer church organs can 
be found some of these new orchestral 
tone effects. The Skinner English 
Horn is perfect even to the overtones. 
The Clarinet and the Oboe are equal- 
ly true in imitation and in purity of 
tone. The absence of mechanical de- 
fects and the perfection of both elec- 
trie and the electro-pneumatie types 
of action have placed the modern or- 
gan in a class of real efficiency. The 
development of comfortable consoles—- 
ones that are a help instead of a hind- 
rance—and the use of the Stop 
Tongue, the quicker action of the Draw 
Stop, the invention of the Luminous 
Stop system—all have brought the or- 
gan to a new standard. It has all 
happened in a few years and it has 
created a new era of organ music, a 
new field in which to work. 

Now that we have all of this, just 
what are we to do with it? Shall we 
allow the organ to deteriorate into an 
instrument of light entertainment as 
the orchestra has deteriorated into the 
jazz band? Shall we attempt to keep 
the organ the beautiful instrument it 
can be, or shall we let it become a 
squalling Kinura or a beating Bom- 
barde with Xylophone and Woodblock 
accompaniment? 

The trend of the theater organ has 
been on. the down grade musically. 
The great organ solo in the theater of 
today is little more than a plug for 
some popular song or a demand to 
the audience to sing, the general ex- 
cuse being, “The public demands it.” 
My experience has been that the aver- 
age theater audience demands nothing 
but entertainment and if these song- 
plug solos are entertainment then I 
ean play Widor’s ALLEGRO VIVACE 
from the SrxrH on the pedal board 
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with one hand. As far as the singing 
demand is concerned, the average au- 
dience isn’t much interested in enter- 
taining itself after paying fifty cents 
or so to BE entertained. Of course 
there are exceptions to this just as 
there are to all generalities, but I be- 
lieve the birdseye view of the situation 
is as stated. 

Then why do the theater organists 
persist in torturing the public with 
these foolish nothings when there are 
so many opportunities to do good 
things? The two answers are obvious 
to one who thinks a bit and knows a 
few theater organists. First, it is the 
easiest way to get by; second, the av- 
erage theater organist hasn’t enough 
mental musie equipment to play music 
that the publie can enjoy. In other 
words, there are a great many more 
stop-wobblers and pedal-kickers than 
there are musicians playing theater 
organs. This of course can be attribu- 
ted to the rapid rise of the organ as 
an entertainment unit; in time the 
present situation will be greatly im- 
proved. It seems that anyone with a 
pickup knowledge of hokum piano 
playing thinks all there is to an or- 
gan is, “what stops should I use?” and 
“keep time with the left foot”. 

A sign of ‘improvement is seen in 
the establishment of schools by those 
who have had a good music education 
and who have had years of actual ex- 
perience in theater work, such as the 
Del Castillo School in Boston, the 
American Conservatory in Chicago. 
These schools have a high musie stan- 
dard both as to entrance requirements 
and as to graduating requirements. 
They instill in the minds of their pu- 
pils the idea of real musicianship in 
addition to the ability to read and 
play notes; they lay a firm harmonie 
foundation in the mind of each pupil; 
teach the fundamentals of modern or- 
gan construction, so that the pupil 
may thoroughly understand his instru- 
ment; insist on a large and varied 
repertoire; give special attention to 
improvising according to various 
forms; and, LASTLY, teach the com- 
mon-sense method of fitting musical 


‘mood to action mood. When we have 


more schools that can successfully 
teach all these things, then we shall 
have a still newer era in organ history 
that will be a real step ahead. 

And the organists who are now 
working and who can realize the vast- 
ness of knowledge to be learned, the 
myriad new effects, styles of playing, 
and numberless compositions that can 
be mastered and used for the enjoy- 
ment of the masses, will not waste 
time, but will strive to learn something 
new, master some difficult problem ev- 
ery day—they are-the ones in demand 
on the morrow. In this day of large 
organs it is necessary to know more 
than one style of playing. Onée-finger 
melody and a machine-gun accompani- 
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ment will not get by. It is counter- 
melody and accompaniment, second 
and first touch respectively, with the 
left hand on the Accompaniment man- 
ual; Solo with the thumb of the right 
hand on the Great, additional accom- 
paniment or second contra-melody with 
the fingers of the right hand on the 
third manual; correct pedal work in 
addition. This is not difficult to one 
who knows the keyboard, knows har- 
mony, and knows how to play what 
the mind dictates; but for one who 
guesses—well, you know the results. 

So, in closing, let me carefully and 
kindly admonish those who are in a 
position to make this new era in or- 
gan playing whatever it may become, 
to help those who would enter the field 
by insisting on a music foundation 
firm enough to withstand the tower of 
knowledge which is necessary to a real 
musician. As for my part, I have 
always insisted upon a good knowledge 
of the keyboard, of harmony, and a 
repertoire of classic, semi-classical, 
and popular selections. The ultimate 
results obtained by demanding such 
requirements have always justified the 


insistence. 
The Roxy 


What the Newest and Finest New 
York Theater Offers Organists 


I~ RGANIZE a theatre of your 
PY) own and see what your worst 
Y problem is. We fear it will 

Ge| be your ability to secure in- 
| teresting feature-films. The 
@| courts have decreed that the 
standards of ethics practiced 
by the Paramount group is not the 
standard of ethics that has made 
America a decent place to live in, and 
they have requested that Paramount 
change its methods. In return Para. 
mount has announced virtually that 
American ethics and American ideals 
ean go to thunder while they continue 
as they please. We hope it comes to a 
court test and America can win. This 
does not have much to do with the Roxy 
as it is now the property of Fox, but 
it does tell why the Roxy success, to- 
talling an average of $100,000 weekly 
income against about $60,000 weekly 
expense, is due to the supplementary 
program Mr. Rothafel builds around 
a feature-film that on the average 
isn’t worth staying for. 

Mr. M. Pilzer conducted the Roxy 
Orchestra of more than 90 and less 
than 100 actual players—a bigger 
crowd than most of our big orchestras 
across the Country. It looks as though 
Mr. Pilzer will yet make a name for 
himself; his work merits close study. 

The triple-consoled Kimball on the 
disappearing stage was used on the 
oceasion in Cadman’s Skv Blue Wa- 
ter, Sylva’s So Blue, and Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue—and incidentally 
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MR. L. G. DEL CASTILLO 


Who organized a school for theater organists 
in Boston less than a year ago and now has to 
increase his facilities in order to handle the 
business his name and fame have developed 
for him in the New England territory. Mr. 
Del Castillo is known to readers of this maga- 
zine for the various articles he has contribu- 
ted in photoplaying. It takes courage and 
money both to break from the past and launch 
anything as pretentious as a conservatory, but 
in this case the outcome was a certainty, de- 
pending only upon the energy and capacity 
for work of the director. The field for the- 
ater organists is neither in its infancy nor 
its maturity, but in the half-way stage where 
the profession still has a chance of formu- 
lating the future creed and practise; schools 
such as Mr. Del Castillo has organized will be 
mighty factors for good. 


Gershwin with his jazz were in the 
same week programed by Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten and the New York Phil- 
harmonic. Jazz will some day come 
to the organ in the same way, through 
the medium of modern composers who 
shall play with music instead of work- 
ing so incredibly hard at it. Hard 
work is ruining most professional mu- 
sicians. 

The triple-console is not, by pres- 
ent signs, improving; not finding its 
field. By keen analysis an organist 
could easily detect things by the ear 
alone which would prove more than 
one player at the console, but a dis- 
interested and uninformed audience 
could by no means be expected to note 
anything unusual in the ensemble of 
the three hard-working  organists. 
True, they are heartily commended 
for their ensemble as such, for they 
work together like three twins; but 
there must be a much finer apprecia- 
tion of the value of staccato, passages 
that are nothing but mud must be 
eliminated and crisp precision of the 
work of each of the six hands and six 
feet must come first before these three 
consoles will add anvthing to the val- 
ue of a Roxy program. 
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As already stated by all our rev.ew- 
ers, who listen disinterestediy but 
mighty hopefully, registration must be 
viewed, not only by these three men 
with their supreme opportunity, but 
by every organist who hopes to hold 
ius own for the next twenty years, as. 
a matter of individualistic color, not 
pistonistic grab-bag. Having our 
strings, flutes, diapasons, and reeds all. 
mixed up all the time, or even a tenth 
of the time, is a colorless method; 
there is then no possible contrast left. 

Messrs. Dezzo d’Antalffy, C. A. J. 
Parmentier, and Lew White are the 
three twins. They have an unprece- 
dented job on their hands. Also an 
unparallelled opportunity. Perhaps 
one of their troubles is that they try 
to work all the time. We do not find 
the orchestra working all its men all 
the time; some are almost always idle. 
It’s a good time to copy the orchestral 
idiom, unless somebody can somewhere 
find something better as a model. Any 
reader finding such will please yell. 


A Few Successes 


IVE a Fourth of July cele- 
bration and have an elocu- 
tionist take the dress and 
habit of Lincoln while he 
reads the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress—and then spend the 
rest of your life trying to 
figure out an accompaniment for it. 
Or should it have an accompaniment 
at all? 

I shall never forget Mr. Rothafel’s 
solution of this problem. It struck me 
as being the one best, months ago 
when I heard it; it holds top place 
yet. 

The screen showed the proceedings, 
the vitaphone reproduced the voice, 
and the strings of the orchestra play- 
ed pianissimo, so we would hardly 
hear anything some of the time, the 
great old American national hymn, 
the Bartte Hymn or THE REPUBLIC. 
Isn’t that our national hymn? Whe- 
ther Congress recognizes it or not, it 
is. 

Mr. Rothafel’s genius in falling into 
this bit of art was matched years ago 
when the Harding funeral came as 
such a shock to all America. Then he 
silenced everything and _ everybody 
and earried the news-reel through on 
the pianissimo stroke of a bell, many 
seconds between strokes. 

Silence, the pianissimo—who knows 
a greater pair of photoplaying vir- 
tues? Would that the Roxv orchestra 
knew as much about the virtue of ac- 
companiments that would let an in- 
competent singer or vocal ensemble 
20 to smash and get fired rather that 
to drag them through and drown them 
out. Over-accompanying is the one 
fault of the Roxy orchestra. 
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Advertising Talks 


A Discussion of the Psychology that Dominates the 
Advertising Page—an Instrument as Responsive 
and as Intricate as the Modern Console 





OW SHORT the memory of 
man! How swiftly comes 
the covering blanket of time! 
Business likes to think of the 
day when it shall arrive. 
There is no such day. Its 
greater competition is that of 
time and man’s fickle memory. The 
weapon with which one fights them— 
and marches forward—is advertising. 
By advertising is meant not merely 
advertisements, but an advertising po- 

licy—a policy that is on as permanent 

a basis as this competition it must 

meet.” Thus speaks the Federal Ad- 

vertising Agency, New York. Federal 
not only ought to know; it knows. 

Mr. Henry H. Morse in Advertising 
Fortnightly says: 

“For a fairly complete (advertising) 
campaign we need the following in- 
struments: 

“1, Direct mail; 

“2. Newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising ; 

“3. Salesmen.” 

It’s strange that beginners in adver- 
tising usually think of it as some mys- 
terious power that is all-sufficient. 
They act as though writing a bit of 
boastful copy were all that is to be 
done. 

Here’s something to think about, for 
those who mark their advertising copy 
for all the type mixtures they can 
think of: 

“Clean typography in a newspaper 
helps every advertiser, the big ones as 

















well as the little ones. The reader 
isn’t knocked down and dragged out 
visually. He isn’t insulted mentally. 
He reads with ease, and every adver- 
tiser gets a better chance to meet him.” 

Advertisements, like clothes, faces, 
hands, must be clean and attractive. 
If they mix indiscriminately all the 
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any mention here. A few 6’ 
(small-type) pages in the 
back of the buok are held 
each month for a condensed 
record of matters of less im- 
portance reaching the Edi- 
torial Office between the first & 
and tenth of the month. A § 
few advertising pages are [ 
held till the twentieth to 
accommodate those who con- 
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“fancy” types they can call to mind, 
they inspire no favor—like the long- 
haired, flowing-tie, soiled-clothes mu- 
sician of the past generation. 

Mr. Adolph S. Ochs of the New 
York Times has this to say: 

“Good advertising is news, and ad- 
vertising that is not news is a waste 
of money. .... The best advertising 
is that which gives information.” 

The Times has a smaller circulation 
than any other New York daily, if we 
are correctly informed, yet it carries 
more advertising than any other. Evi- 
dently Mr. Ochs knows how to make 
advertising profitable. The Times is 
the quality newspaper of America. 

Advertising Fortnightly gives the 
following; don’t trust to but one read- 
ing of it; clip it out and refer to it 
every time you try to write advertis- 
ing copy—and don’t forget to read 
between the lines: 

“There is an interesting story in 
every business. There are facts about 
every product that will make convine- 
ing copy. People like to know these 
things. They will read them when the 
opportunity is given. 

“The prevailing theory that they will 
not read long copy is nonsense. They 
will réad anything that is alive—any- 
thing that seems to promise amuse- 
ment or profit.” 


Builders’ Brevities 


Short Paragraphs Giving an Idea of 
Things of Interest to the 
Organ World 


AEOLIAN 
began broadcasting in fine style with 
Mr. Archer Gibson Nov. 13th, Sun- 
day, 7 to 7:30 p.m. Wednesdays 
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from 8:30 to 9 p.m. is the other 
Aeolian period, WEAF. Vassar Col- 
lege is about the first Aeolian opening 
under the new regime with Mr. R. P. 
Elliot heading the church and concert 
ergan division of Aeolian; Mr. Elliot 
now has with him his chief assistants 
from the staff he personally built up 
when he came to New York. The old 
Aeolian Hall is closed to concerts and 
the new Aeolian Building has but a 
very small concert chamber with a 
small organ, so that Town Hall re- 
mains as the only place for organ 
recitals in New York. 

Following Mr. Gibson in later radio 
recitals were Dr. Mauro-Cottone and 
Mr. G. H. Federlein. The Wednes- 
day evening concerts include piano, 
voice, and other instruments; Rudolph 
Sanz was soloist for the first concert, 
with 21 Philadelphia Orchestra string 
players. From Aeolian Hall also 
comes the Federation of Churches 
series on Sundays at 5:30, with Mr. 
George Shackley at the organ. 
Aeolian uses a chain of sixteen sta- 
tions. 

BUHL 
dedicated Nov. 2nd a 2-29 divided 
organ in St. Mark’s, Rochester, N. Y., 
in a recital by Dr. George Henry Day. 
An unusual feature—every builder 
and designer ought to take notice— 
is the Pedal Organ where four 16’ 
stops are available. Of course . the 
instrumené is, like every musie instru- 
ment must be (excepting the hurdy- 
gurdy) expressive and entirely en- 
closed. Chimes and Harp are also 
included. Somebody evidently rea- 
lized that the organ (and organist) 
must appeal to the public if any of 
us expect to survive. 
HILLGREEN-LANE 

used Mr. Lynnwood Farnam in a dedi- 
eatory recital of the Harding Memor- 
ial Organ in St. James the Less, Phil- 
adelphia, Nov. 23rd, issuing engraved 
invitations—which caused a lot of edi- 
torial troubles, as the invitations men- 
tioned neither the city nor the name 
of the organ builder; ultimately our 
detective department unearthed the 
clues. Nov. 27th was the schedule for 
another dedication, a 3m in Temple 
Beth El, Asbury Park. Two 2ms 
were contracted early in November 
by the Will A. Watkin Co., for 
Griffith Amusement Co. of Oklahoma 
City and the First Presbyterian of 
Cameron, Texas. The Watkin Co., 
vigorous users of direct-mail advertis- 
ing, have issued a list of Hillgreen- 
Lanes in their territory—Texas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas. 


KILGEN 


dedicated their St. Mary’s Cathedral 
organ, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 27th, in 
a recital by Mr. Arthur Davis who at 
that time became organist of the Ca- 
thedral. Mr. Davis will give a series 
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A SIGN OF THE TIMES 


Another builder recognizes the ties that bind his own welfare to that of the organist and the 
Kilgen Organ Co. took advantage of the N.A.O. convention to St. Louis, to acquaint the pro- 
fession with Kilgen Organs and Kilgen goodwill to organists. The profession itself is rapidly 
awakening to its own importance and, when we have honorably eliminated graft from our 
relationship with builders, we will enter upon a new era of prosperity all around. 


of Sunday evening recitals on the new 
Kilgen. 

A 4-74 is being completed in Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where the clergy hold a high 
reputation among Catholic Churches 
for true standards of church music. 
The specifications were prepared under 
the supervision of Mr. Alfred G. 
Kilgen and will be presented in a 
later issue as soon as data are received 
to satisfy the requirements of readers 
of our Organ Department. 


PILCHER 
has its new New York branch office 
comfortably, even handsomely located 
in the new Steinway Hall on 57th 
Strect, under the management of Mr. 
William Pilcher Jr. 
GUESS WHO? 

Yes, that’s what many of us have to 
do when, as happencd twice in one 
week, attractive and rather unusual 
engraved or printed invitations to 
dedieatory recitals are received, and 
the name of the builder is the last 
thing the invitation thought of. In 
one ease the name of the city was for- 
gotten also. Recitalists are frequent- 
ly careless enough to forget the build- 
er’s name, and only too often do they 
also forget the name of the city where 
their recital is given. But when it 
comes to an elaborate ceremony of 
dedicating an organ and the name of 
the organ is out of it entirely, there’s 
something wrong with our viewpoint. 


ANOTHER GUESS 


The Lindblom High 
must guess where it is, we had to— 
elaborately asks us to enjoy the dedi- 


School—you: 


cation ceremonies of the Elmore Or- 
gan—you must also guess who built 
it, just as we had to do—and make 
the biggest guess of all in trying to 
discover just where to go to find the 
High School. But the beautiful pro- 
gram-book did tell us two things: the 
date was Nov. 10th, and the organist 
was no less than the incomprehensible 
Dr. J. Lewis Browne who plays both 
in the Shrine Temple and the Catholie 
Cathedral of Chicago. This, kind 
friends, is much too much of a mys- 
tery for an ordinary staff writer. 


WANT AN ORGAN? 

Here’s a chance to buy, if you live 
in the Metropolitan district, a 2m or- 
gan of 600 pipes, with a new Oboe 
replacing the old reed, 32-note pedal 
clavier, detached console, and have it 
installed in your studio—if you have 
¢500 cash, $600 on completion, and 
can raise the remaining $1100 in 
twelve months, during which time 
you'll have the organ eared for free 
of charge. A ten-foot room will be 
big enough. Look through our Octo- 
ber issue for further particulars. 


Conservatory Notes 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


graduates in Mr. Van Dusen’s depart- 
ment, formed into the Van Dusen 
Club, resumed meetings Oct. 15th, with 
“Tom, Dick, and Harry” of WLS (D. 
R. Upson, P. B. Upson, R. E. Dou- 
gan) furnishing a program suplement- 
ed by moving pictures of the Club’s 
trip to the Kimball Factory last June 
when everybody made merry. <A 
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NOT MAKING ORGANS BUT FRIENDS 


Without friends it is useless to build organs. 


Builders are discovering that true friends 


within the organ-playing profession are an unmixed blessing, spoiled only when “fees’’ (alias, 
graft) come between the two parties. The N.A.O. Convention visit to the Kilgen St. Louis 
factory reflects credit both upon the Kilgen management and the N.A.O. Any man who has 
seen the inside of an organ factory will appreciate better what it costs to build organs. 


Chaplain comedy, refreshments, and 

dancing completed the program. Re- 

cent appointments are: 

Etwell Hansen, solo, Tivoli and Up- 
town Theaters 

Dorothy Wythe, Grand, Naporville, 
Til. 

Nettie Behrend, Lark, Brazil, Ind. 

Mrs. Kuss, First Methodist 

Harry Lee, Theater, Rhinelander, Wis. 

Alvina Michals, associate, Oakland 
Square, Chicago 

Jimmie Swigen, Gaiety, Ottawa, Il. 

Allan Dowdy, Lorraine, Hoopeston, 
Til. 

Mrs. Fern McConiga, First Congrega- 
tional, Maywood, IIl. 

Kenneth Cutler, First Congregational, 
Wilmetter, Ill. 

Rex Bayne, Theater, Kittanning, Pa. 

Mrs. B. W. White, solo, Crane, Car- 
thage, Mo. 

Russell Warren, Summer substitute, 
Metropole, Chicago 

Mrs. Florence Campbell, Summer sub- 
stitute, Fourteenth Scientist. 

Mrs. Helen Carsner, Summer substi- 
tute, Normal Park Presbyterian. 

Mrs. Mareellyn Leverenz, summer sub- 
stitute, Wicker Park Lutheran. 

Miss Edith Herrstrom, Summer sub- 
stitute, North Shore Congregational. 

Miss Anita De Mars, Bush Conserva- 
tory. 

Harold Cobb, Girvin Institute. 


DEL CASTILLO SCHOOL 


has placed one of its summer gradu- 
ates, Mr. Gladstone Kingkade, with 
the Uptown Theater, Providence, R. 
I. Mr. Kingkade, formerly with the 
Criterion, Oklahoma City, is using his 
diligence and personality to build up 


a local following, both at the theater 
end by his radio work over WEAN. 
His feature work is backed with news- 
paper and lobby displays. 


PIUS X LITURGICAL SCHOOL 


began its 11th season Sept. 26th in 
New York with an elaborate course 
in all branches of music as used in the 
Catholic ritual. 


SCHLIEDER SCHOOL 


founded upon the remarkable methods 
of Mr. Frederick Schlieder who has 
given his life to the development of a 
saner presentation of music study has 
resumed classes in New York, after 
a season in Paris where Mr. Schlieder 
spends part of each year. Mr. Schlie- 
der’s first hook has been published and 
is available for home study and prac- 
tise. Intensive courses are scheduled 
for December and July. 


VELAZCO STUDIO 
Last Montu WE CRIED FoR A PuHOTO- 
PLAY ScHoont AND Lo We Ger It 


LITTLE did we dream that our 
wishes would be so instantly met when 
our T.A.O. was prepared for print 
last month. We pointed to Chicago, 
Boston, and Rochester—and then the 
finger of shame at New York which 
had no Theater School. Well, it 
doesn’t have a fully organized theater 
school even yet but it has the mighty 
fine makings of one. 

Mr. Emil Velazeo, who helped open 
the Roxy organs, if we mistake not, 
has opened the Velazco Studios at 
1658 Broadway, in the heart of the 
theatrical district, equipped the Studio 
with a 2m Welte Organ, and started 
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New York or. the road to competition 
with these other cities. 

Mr. Velazeo was born Oct. 20th, 
1898, in Mexico City, and before he 
was able to crawl around, his family 
moved him to other lands, with the 
result that his education is the prod- 
uct of many nations and his organ and 
theory schooling the products chiefly 
of Erie DeLamarter, Leo Sowerby, 
and Felix Borowsky. 

He has played for the Stanley cir- 
cuit, Balaban & Katz, Publix, Mr. 
Rothafel at the opening of the Roxy, 
and Mr. Riesenfeld on his return to 
Broadway; he is now engaged for the 
Welte Organ in the new Hammerstein. 
His present organ is unified from 
four registers, Tibia, String, Flute, 
Kinura, and has a complete set of 
traps, very effective for theater work. 
We may not like the unification of 
crgans nor approve the modern thea- 
ter instrument, but if we think at all 
we must admit its superior suitability 
for what the theater demands of the 
organist. A 3m is to be installed later 
and practise time is available as long 
as the schedule of lessons permits. 
; Mr. Velazco has a fine temperament 
for theater work and will, we hope, 
give New York ultimately a theater 
school that will make other cities look 
sharp. Mr. C. A. J. Parmentier and 
Mr. Dezzo d’Antalfy are associated 
with Mr. Velazeo and use the Studio 
for their headquarters. Jack Mills 
publishes several attractive bits of 
jazz which are a credit to Mr. Velazeo 
and a help to any theater organist 
using them for his feature instead of 
the gushing sobs and howling yowls 
now prevailing. 


MR. LYNNWOOD FARNAM 


returned to England for a few recitals 
again last summer and this time won 
from a part of the British press the 
same appreciation he has long enjoyed 
in America. Britain discovered that 
Mr. Farnam had studied in England 
and is a Canadian by birth. Hard 
work made Mr. Farnam what he is 
today; both he and the public ac- 
knowledges this: but the public, at 
least a part of it, also includes un- 
usual genius, which Mr. Farnam has 
not claimed. 


MR. E. A. HOVDESVEN 


who has been carving a name for him- 
self among advanced players, has 
joined the Capitol staff, New York, 
in association with Dr. Mauro-Cot- 
tone, one of the world’s great artists 
among photoplayers; Mr. Coopersmith 
is also serving as assistant to Dr. 
Mauro-Cottone. Mr. Hovdesven’s ra- 
dio recital from Welte Studio, New 
York, late in the summer was a mas- 
terpiece of artistic registration, cor- 
rect for radio use. 
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‘ WORLD FAMOUS } 
83 ] | ORGANIST AND COMPOSER a : 
10 : 
, , ’ | 
a: will resume teaching Playing characterized : 
ms : at his New York Studios by imaginative use of { 
09 ) on October 3rd tone color; brilliancy; 
ro : A limited Ts sane but unhackneyed 
rs imited number of Kecitals interpretation. : 
65 will be accepted during the season 
- : 1927-1928 
: 
& Yon Master of oe 
39 Interpretation 
70 
37 Noted Organist Draws Large EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
a” Crowd to Auditorium East of the Mississippi: ALEXANDER RUuSSELL, 
4 Wanamaker Aupitorium, New York. West of the 
; Recital. Mississippi and Canada: Bocuet-LaBerce Concert 


By WILLARD M. CLARK. | ManaceEment, Inc., 130 West 42np St., New York. 


An audience estimated at more than 
2000 filled the Auditorium yesterday : 
afternoon to hear Pietro Yon, the i 
guest organist at the ninth- municipal 
organ concert. It was ad concert: 
which, in many respects, was the 
finest given here for many seasons.. 


e 
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' Mr. Yon Stands as one of the great 
| virtuosi of the organ and bis pro- 
gram was well planned to show his 
289 * excellent qualities. 
325 . That he is a master of interpreta- 
238 | tion wus manifested in his scholarly 
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” reading of the Bach “Toccata and 
287 Fugue in C Major,” the high light of 
236 the program. His pedal technique 
wus dazzling in the Toccata, The 
ciavity of his playing is one of its 
omtstanding features, the brilliange of 
his runs, many played at almost un- 





< velievable speed, fairly taking one’s 
330 breath away.- His mastery of tone is 
330 celoring is remarkable. although there BSS 
47 were moments yesterday afternvon , ; i , " 
330 when the tones were so softened as There’s a thrill of satisfaction 
oe to be almost inaudible. 
Yon is yvegarded as one of the : 
aL greatest composers for the organ and when you buy Christmas Seals 
339 he proved his right to this standing 
213 by playing his own sonata Romantica, HERE’S a thrill because you know that you are 
138 Jt is a brilliant work abounding in df h d If b Chri 
331 difficulties with a rarely lovely adagio doing good for others and yourself, ecause Uhrist- 
291 movement in which the Italian love mas Seals help finance the work of stamping out 
332 for melody — The tuberculosis. 
265 case and fluency with which he ‘ Paes 
383 ae agin nay BR Pips never tsar poy apa: Bo 
remendous echnica ifficulties. : - 
7 There is a refreshing simplicity to During 1928 these Tuberculosis Associations will con- 
You's playing no matter how difficult duct a campaign on the early diagnosis of tuberculosis. 


cans meng 7 


This means further health protection. jess 

Buy your Christmas Seals today. 
Put them on your Christmas mail and } 
help spread their joyous message of 
health on earth. 


—SPRINGFIELD UNION, Springfield, Mass. 














For all information address 
E. HAyner, I.C.V., 853 CARNEGIE HALL 
NEw YorK CITY THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Chicago 


y 
LESTER W. 
Groom 
Official 
Representative 





THE PRESENTATION of memorial organs 
and registers has been gaining favor with 
many weathy parishioners in Chicago and 
vicinity. And well it may increase, since 
organ tones are a_ living and _ continual 
memorial, whose re-presentation is of much 
greater significance than statutes or windows. 
Some recent memorials are: All Saints 
Episcopal, one register; St. Christopher’s, 
Oak Park, Episcopal, entire organ; New 
First Congregational, Chicago, entire organ; 
Church of the Ascension, entire organ and 
two additional solo registers. 

A new theater organ has been installed 
in: the Lllinois College of Music of Chicago. 
It presents to the awe-struck pupil 117 con- 
trivances, including, as every theater organ 
should, a little organ tone and much chari- 
vari. 

The following. little typographical joke on 
the Bush Conservatory appears in the Music 


News: 

FACULTY 
Edgar Nelson—President and Director 
Kdgar A. Brazelton—Vice President 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot—Burleigh 

Bush Conservatory welcomes to its faculty, 
at the head of Motion Picture Department, 
Miss Anita De Mars, president of the Chicago 
Society of Theater Organists. 

Mr. Wm. Barres’ October recital tour in- 
cluded recitals in Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Dubuque, Quincy, and Danville. At each of 
these his instructive talk on organs and 
organ tone was given. 

Arthur Duanham’s midday recital programs 
are the nearest approach to a municipal 
organ that Chicago can claim. Free to the 
public, without the disturbing influence of a 
collection; judiciously . chosen music, some 
light, some modern and difficult, and, most 
of all, splendidly played ‘by an organist who 
need not depend completely on a Crescendo 
Pedal and sub and super couplers, but can 
choose a clear-cut registration and then play 
with crystal clarity. This, after all, defines 
the future success of organ recitals. 
Efficiency, good judgment, and devotion to 
the work is the making of any recitalist and 
is highly recommended to those who wish to 
become concert organists: 

The Van Dusen Organ Club announces 
the appointment of nineteen | members to 
important positions since the July meeting. 

Bethany Reformed Church of Roseland 
continue their series of organ concerts for 
music lovers. This year’s recitalists include 
Mr. Edwin Stanley Seder, Mr. Minor C. 
Baldwin, and Mr. Lester W. Groom. 

Mr. Clarence Eddy is recovering from a 
recent operation, which postponed many Tre- 
cital dates. His self-styled “twin”, Mr. 
Albert Cotsworth, Chicago’s eldest and most 
beloved music critic, advises him to “Tell 
them squarely, that they can’t keep a good 
man down.” : 

The difficulty of choir placing in the 
Episcopal Church has led the Church of the 
Ascension to a somewhat novel arrangement 
which promises to be superior in many ways 
to the traditional cathedral style of chancel 
seating. For these reasons: congregational 
singing, which is on the increase in the 
Fpiscopal Church, thanks be; location of or- 
ganist where entire choir can see him and 
fcllow his direction; the unimpeded view, for 
the congregation, of the altar, where the 
attention should center during Mass and 
Benediction. It was found best to place the 
choir in the rear of the nave. But necessity 
forced the use of the main floor for the 
choir instead of the gallery. Therefore the 
choir will be directly in back of the congre- 
gation, and since congregational singing 1S 
greatly inspired by the presence of strong 
voices among the people, it is expected that 
this will be advantageous. Other favorable 
conditions will probably develop (and _pos- 
sibly some unfavorable) which will be noted 
here for your reference. 


Cleveland 
By 
Pavut H. 
HEIDEMANN 
O ficial 


Representative 





SEASON in and season out the Museum of 
Art is one of Cleveland’s most vital music 
centers. Something doing all the time, in 
almost every kind of a musical phase; song, 
choral, piano and organ. The most numer- 
ous of these events will be the organ recitals. 

Starting Sept. 4th and continuing until 
June there will be short recitals every Sunday 
afternoon along with the usual monthly eve- 
ning organ programs, given by Arthur Quim- 
by who generally has vocal or instrumental 
assistance. 

January being an exception, Albert Iver 
Coleman, the newly appointed organist of the 


Church of the Covenant, will give a recital. If. 


I understand correctly, the choral groups for 
the winter will be, St. Ann’s, First Baptist, 
St. Theodosius’ Russian Orthodox, and the 
‘Museum choirs. The same ranking among 
our best. 

Albert Iver Coleman has been a student of 
Widor and Libert, he also studied seven years 
at Yale. 

Henry Anderson, of Emmanual church, 
gave a recital Sept. 28th, in St. James church, 
Painesville, Ohio. 

Several months ago I made mention of a 
certain William Dewitt Brown, F.A.G.0O., 
known to us as “Bill’’, would in all prob- 
abilities be organst of a four-manual in a 
downtown church near his work. So he has 
or is. The church being the Euclia Ave. 
Baptist. The four-manual being a Moller. I 
can’t say much as to what the organ contains 
as they are- still installing, but the dedication 
will be in Oct, and then we will know more. 
This much we do know, Bill is going to give 
daily recitals from 12 to 2. Whether to 
broadcast or ngt. hasn’t been decided. We also 
know that he‘is going to leave his theater 
position at Keith’s Palace in order to devote 
his entire time’te the church. 

There seems .to be a race, contest, call it 
what you may, ‘between these hop off flights 
for parts far from home and the theatrical 
world of Cleveland by building one new house 
after another. Two have opened since the fall 
season and I know of six almost completed 
now, at the rate we are going—but then they 
all mean new organs and more organists, 
while the flyers disappear and make room for 
moro flyers. 

VITAPHONE 

Even organists die young, but they do live 
longer than three months. Thus we can do 
Chopin for Mr. Vitaphone that WAS at Loew’s 
Stilman. Of course I may be wrong, he 
may not have passed away, but nevertheless 
he took a vacation sometime during the hot 
weather, and never returned. 


Boston 
By 
Haro F. 
ScHWaB 
O ficial 
Representative 





SEVEN YEARS ago your’ Correspondent 
came to Boston for one year of study, de- 
cidedly only one year, and is still here with 
no apparent prospect of leaving. This is 
not unique, many others do likewise—some 
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have fitted into far less comfortable circum- 
stances and some are suffering actual 
straightened circumstances in order to stay 
here as long as possible even though almost 
certain to find easier economic sledding else- 
where. 

Many friends have expressed surprise at 
the situation, especially as home is such a 
good place to be. One coming from a city 
offering little of musical interest would 
naturally find much here to make staying 
worth while. But when the home city is 
active musically and is an unusually pleasant 
place to live in as well, some decided advan- 
luges must constitute the attraction. 

Salaries paid teachers of music are certain- 
ly exceeded in many places. Performers 
here are better paid on the average than in 
most other cities, though there are fewer gen- 
erously remunerative posts than one might 
expect. Music teaching is practically monop- 
olized by organized schools which continue 
from year to year in building up music de- 
partments that offer more advantages to the 
pupil than the individual teacher would pos- 
sibly manage alone. Hence we must look 
elsewhere for the attractions. 

Boston in times past was the center from 
which artists were booked for engagements 
in all parts of the country. Boston news- 
paper criticisms are still valuable and hun- 
dreds of recitals are given yearly chiefly for 
the purpose of obtaining them. But New 
York is the commercial center for music as 
well as for everything else. 

But there is one distinctive color to Boston 
that is hard to find elsewhere in this country 
in any great degree. It is the student attitude. 
Most children are told that school life is only 
play and later will come the entirely different 
real experience of life. School life might be 
very pleasant but. is scarcely even suggestive 
of the real nature of existence out in the 
world. Here ‘that is only partially true. Of 
course, one must become self-supporting and 
assume responsibilities in work and family, 
but education is a popular hobby instead of 
being confined to only a small group. In- 
stitutions that are primarily educative, such 
as the symphony orchestra, lecture courses, 
and educational institutions are fixed into 
the social life of the place as an _ integral 
part, not merely as adornments. Schools 
themselves abound in such numbers that 
Greater Boston has a decidedly large pro- 
portion of its inhabitants listed as students. 
Even those who have attained a high stand- 
ard in their professions are still actively 
studying along their particular and related 
lines. Such a situation may be attributed to 
the cultural age of the City, or to many more 
causes, but the significant fact is that it exists 
in a degree that your Correspondent has not 
been able to find evidences of elsewhere in 
this nation. And it holds many fine men 
year after year who sacrifice material benefits 
for the privilege of remaining and doing the 
best work of which they are capable. 


Detroit 
by 
ARRAM 
Ray 
‘I'YLER 
O ficial 
Representative 





THE POT BOILS. New Organs galore, new 
music, new everything. To start things, 
William I. Green gave a very fine recital on 
his enlarged Skinner at St. Paul’s (very 
beautiful, new, Gothic) Church. Everything 
on the bill (which included Bach, Harwood, 
Noble, Karg-Elert, Sowerby, Lemmens, and 
Guilmant). The organ is one of Skinner’s 
best, though the building is too resonant for 
such big reeds. 

Dr. Francis L. York, who has been given, 
I believe, the title of Music Director at the 
new Institute of Arts, an exquisite building, 
with a fine auditorium including a beautiful 
70-stop Casavant, with the assistance of Dr. 
Alle D. Zuidema, displayed the new organ 
on the opening evening early in the month, 
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Austin Organs 


OT only the chorus of popular ap- 
proval, but the placing of most 
important contracts lately, by churches 
known to be unusually discriminating, is 
strong reinforcement of the reputation of 
Austin instruments. 


They are found, coast to coast, north 
to south borders, and in every great city 
there are families of these organs, famous 
for their large capacity and their splendid 
qualities of tone and of performance. 


An invariable rule of all their history ° 
is that Austin organs are made through- 
out of absolutely first grade materials. 
This and the many features covered by 
patents explain their remarkable fidelity 
and their low maintenance cost. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
175 Woodland Street  - Hartford, Conn. 








Oldest American Firm of Pipe Organ Builders 





xk & 
ASTINGS 
COMPANY 
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Announce the completion of 


One Hundred Years 


of uninterrupted Organ building in America. 
Founded by Elias and George G. Hook 
in 1827. Thirty years later Francis H. 
Hastings joined the firm, retaining his in- 
terest until his death in 1916. Some years 
prior to this date Mr. Hastings turned over 
the active management to his associates, the 
present owners. 


Main Office and Works: 
KENDAL GREEN . . MASSACHUSETTS 


Branches: BOsToN, NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ASHEVILLE 
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F WYN Swinnen S 
GREAT SUCCESS AS A CONCERT ORGANIST 


Mr. Swinnen was engaged to play the opening recital at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral in New Castle, Pa., on October 4th. 
The demand for tickets was so great that Mr. Swinnen was 
obliged to play two additional recitals the following 
afternoon and evening to accommodate all the people that 
wanted to hear him, although the seating capacity is 3300. 


THE NEw CAsTLE NEws says: “Firmin Swinnen is an artist, one of 
unusual talents and abilities, a musician, a technician, an organist of 
inspiration. Not in a long time will those men and women, fortunate 


enough to be present, forget the dedicatory recital of the Greer 
Memorial Organ. NOR WOULD THEY IF THEY COULD.” 


| For Terms and Dates address FIRMIN SWINNEN Private Organist for P. S. du Pont } 


2520 MADISON ST. 
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but wasted their fragrance on the desert air, 
for I am told that the audience was a riot, 
and music had absolutely no chance, although 
the offerings included Mr. Gabrilowitsch and 
his merry men. 

Apropos of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, the reverence 
and beauty of his reading of the Cesar 
Franck SYMPHONY at the first pair of sea- 
son’s concerts was truly cathedral. The 
great “Flemming” never had a more sympa- 
thetic «nd understanding interpreter. And 
so many of his reed and brass passages are 
“Organese”’; it was almost an “Organic” 
occasion. 

The “Bummians” honored your Corres- 
pondent by a rapt attention to a_ violin 
Sonata of his preparation. My personal 
thanks are due and hereby tendered to the 
beautiful spirit clothed as ‘Ben Netzorg’’, 
whose enthusiasm for Original works is re- 
sulting in our “prophets BEING honored in 
cur own country” with a vengeance. 

Roland Boughton played the piano, and 
Wm. Grafing King the violin. 


Los Angeles 


THE OCTOBER meeting of the Los Angeles 
Theater Organists Club was held at Barker 
Bros. Albert Hay Malotte, who now con- 
ducts a theater organ school, opened with his 
new arrangement of the RIGOLETTO QUARTET. 
The arrangement begins with an exquisite 
pedal cadenza which ranks with the Swinnen- 
Widor affair. His interpretation, while pri- 
marily theatrical, is so musically sound and 
interesting that it may well find a place on 
any good concert program. Mr. Malotte’s 
splendid technic in registration, pedal and 
digital dexterity, (50c words) made his 
brilliant number the masterpiece of the eve- 
ning. Two Kinder numbers, MEDITATION 
and CAPRICE, were played by Claudine 
Cartier and Robert Nerris; Vivian Ingraham 
sang a new popular tune written by Walter 
Freid which proved so popular she had to do 
it all over again. As a demonstration of 
individual methods of jazz interpretation 
Harry Q. Mills, Walter Freid, and Betty 
Silberman each played their own conception 
of “BLUE Foot’ and “WHEN I LOOK AT 
You”; the originality of the group once more 
emphasizing the fact that the Los Angeles 
organists lead the world in this type of play- 
ing. Roy Deveney was unable to be present. 
He was to have played one of his own com- 
positions. J. Erickson of Hollywood substi- 
tuted a few light numbers and George Turner 
closed the program with the Hollins Con- 
CERT RONDO. Parker Bros. have three 
Welte-Mignon Organs in their magnificent 
store and a short impromptu program of 
rolls was given on the 4-40 instrument in the 
foyer before the regular meeting which was 
held in the miniature theater on the eleventh 
floor. A theater 3-15 type was used for the 


demonstration. Mr. Jas. Nutall, pioneer’ 


organ builder who installed these instruments, 
was among the three hundred present. 


Portland 


bu 


FREDERICK W. 
GoopricnH 
O ficial 


Representative 


SEPTEMBER 7 a beautiful nine-story Studio 
building was dedicated right in the heart of 
the city, but away from the stores and car 
tracks. A large invited audience attended 
the function, which was a very elaborate and 
ceremonious affair. Your Representative had 
the honor of being selected as the chairman 
of the city and the speakers included the 
Maycr. The structure is one of the most ar- 
tistically designed buildings in the city and 
is aireedy almost filled with many of the elite 
of Portland’s musical profession. Your Rep- 


resentative will be found on the ninth floor 
and will always be glad to welcome brother 
organists from any section of the country who 
will do him the honor to call. 

The installation of new organs proceeds 
with gratifying speed. William Robinson 
Boone dedicated the Tellers Kent in the Swed- 
ish Baptist Tabernacle, Oct. 21, and Freder- 
ick W. Goodrich dedicated the Reuter in the 
new Catholic church of St. Mary in the Uni- 
versity city of Eugene, Oct. 12. Announce- 
ment is made of the dedication of the new 
Rose City Community Church on the splendid 
Sandy Boulevard. The old First Presbyter- 
ian will very soon celebrate its seventy-fifth 
anniversary, quite a record for a far Western 
city, and the program will include the re- 
building of the organ, so ably handled by 
Edgar E. Coursen for over thirty-five years. 

During a recent vacation I had the for- 
tune to hear the dedication of the new con- 
cert radio organ. The effect of the new in- 
strument, heard over a very fine radio set, 
was most disappointing, like most of the or- 
gans I have heard over the radio, it sounded 
like a large hurdy gurdy and not at all like 
an accredited representative of the King of 
Instruments. The selections were of the chest- 
nut variety, more suitable to the kindergarten 
than to a presentation of real organ music. 
I do not think that one legitimate organ num- 
ber was included on the whole program. 

San Francisco is very fortunate in having 
the new and lovely Gothic Church of St. 
Dominic shortly to be dedicated. This church, 
erected at a cost of nearly a million dollars, 
is one of the loveliest examples of Gothic work 
in this country. When the church is opened, 
the fathers of the Priory plan to exemplify 
the full and beautiful ceremonial peculiar to 
the Dominican Order. It is to be sincerely 
hoped that the music accompanying the cere- 
monial will be strictly liturgical in keeping 
with such a glorious fane. The old St. Dom- 
inie’s will be recalled as the church with 
which was associated Dr. Humphrey J. Stew- 
art, now of San Diego, and Dr. F. S. Pal- 
mer, now of the Cathedral at Seattle. 

The Servite Fathers are planning to cele- 
brate the seven hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the order in 1933, by the erec- 
tion in this city of a magnificent shrine. They 
have bought a splendid site of some forty 
acres on a rocky butte overlooking the entire 
city and dominating the Columbia River. The 
site, after it was sold to the fathers by the 
Union Pacific Railroad, was found to be a 
deposit of most wonderful granite, capable of 
taking a marvelous polish, and enough in 
quantity to rebuild the entire city of Portland. 
The plans include a magnificent Votive Church 
850 feet in length, with two towers, each 
350 feet in height, and seven chapels, lead- 
ing up to the main structure. The Rector 
has promised me that the plans will include 
provision for a great organ to cost from ninety 
to a hundred thousand dollars. 


Oberlin 


by 
GEORGE O. 
LILLICH 
Official 
Representative 


THE LAST MONTH has been filled with 
many experiences which I would like to tell 
you about. Mrs. Lillich and I made a 3000- 
mile trip which included a number of visits to 
organ factories. Our first stop was at Erie, 
Pa., the Tellers Kent Organ Co. Mr. Kent, 
Jr., showed us organs in the process of con- 
struction. Then we called on Mr. Anton Gott- 
fried. He gave us his entire time for the 
rest of the day, making clear in every detail 
the h.uilding of metal pipes. To those inter- 
ested in metal-pipe construction the Gottfried 
factory offers much of unusual interest. 

The Eastman School of Music at Rochester 
is wonderfully equipped with organs for 
teaching, practise, concert and whatever you 
wish. I have never seen a place where every- 
thing needed seemed so amply supplied. The 
Skinner Organ in Kilbourn Hall is a very 
beautiful instrument. , 

Through New York State we travelled via 
Syracuse and Albany to Montreal, then to the 
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quaint little city of S. Hyacinthe where Casa- 
vant Freres are engaged in organ building. 
Mr. Samuel Casavant had just returned from 
Paris, accompanied by M. Abbey, a French 
organ builder. M. Abbey is at the Casavant 
factory, at the invitation of Mr. Casavant, to 
obtain complete information regarding the 
buildng of modern electro-pneumatic organs. 
(M. Vierne’s series of articles in Le Courrier 
Musical, telling of American organs, seems 
to have aroused the French builders. We had 
a delightful day in Montreal as the quests of 
Mr. Casavant. We saw the organs in Notre 
Dame, Maisonneuve, St. Georges, Basilica, 
and St. Vincent de Paul, all four-manual 
instruments. There are about one hundred 
and sixty Casavant organs in the city of 
Montreal. 

Upon returning to the States we stopped at 
Brattleboro to visit the Estey Organ Co. Mr. 
Staples, superintendent, showed the luminous 
console, labial oboe, ard other Estey features. 
In the vicinity of Boston we saw the Denison 
Pipe Co., Frazee Organ Co., Hook & Hastings, 
and Skinner Organ Co. Without exception 
we were most cordially received. Mr. Martin 
at the Dorchester Skinner plant gave us liber- 
ally of his time. We were sorry to leave 
Boston, though the streets there were the most 
poorly marked of any city we visited and we 
had a bit of trouble finding our way around. 
(Right, R.W.D.? We know.) 

We travelled down to New York via Hart- 
ford where a stop was made to see the Austin 
plant. There Mr. Walker loaded me down 
with parts of the Austin which could be used 
for a class in organ construction. I was most 
grateful. The Austin factory is a wonder in 
mechanical efficiency. 

At West Haven, Mr. North of the Hali Or- 
gan Co., was a most generous host. Since 
my return Mr. North has sent me a pair of 
magnets mounted for demonstration in class. 
Ths is a fine example of the consideration 
and cooperation received throughout the trip. 

Of course we spent a considerably long time 
in New York, sight-seeing and getting rested. 
As the miles lengthened we hurried homeward 
through Hagerstown, where we found the 
Moller Co., as busy as ever. Mr. Remsberg 
showed us what the M. P. Moller Co. is 
contributing to organ construction in this 
country. Their factory now employs about 
four hundred men. 

The Oberlin Conservatory will begin its 
sixty-third year on Sept. 22nd. Mr. Laurel E. 
Yeamans of the organ department will remain 
in Paris for a second year of study with M. 
Bonnet. Mr. Arthur Croley, post-graduate, 
’27, has been appointed instructor of organ 
for this year. 

Mr. Russell Broughton, Christ Church, Bur- 
lingtcn, Iowa, is studying composition and or- 
gan with Dr. Andrews. 

Mr. James Strachan of last year’s class is 
located at Pella, Towa, teaching organ and 
theory at Central College. 

Mr. Paul Eickmever. ’27, began his new 
work at the First Congregational, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Sept. 1. 

Mr. Wilbur Rowand, ’26, spent a delightful 
summer in study under Libert and Widor at 
Fontainebleau. Mr. Rowand returns to Shorter 
College, Rome, Ga., where he is instruetor in 
organ and theory. 

Mr. Ray Brown, ’25, who has been instruc- 
tor in organ at Oberlin during the past two 
vears, began his work as director of Music 
at Fisk University, Sept. 15. 

Mr. Bruce Davis of the Conservatory fac- 
ulty has been appointed organist and director 
of music at Fairmount Presbyterian, Cleve- 
land. 

Miss Elizabeth Russell, ’27, has gone to 
Burlington, Vt., where she will teach in Bish- 
op Hopkins School. 

Mr. Frank Blashfield, organ expert, has 
heen in Oberlin the greater part of the sum- 
mer engaged in moving and rebuilding the 
organ for the First Church. He has done an 
unusually fine piece of work. 

We are pleased to announce that we are 
to have a new 3-45 Skinner for Warner Con- 
cert Hail during the coming year. The old 
organ was built by Roosevelt and has been 
rebuilt several times. 

A most important event was the inaugura- 
tion of Ernest Hatch Wilkins as the seventh 
president of Oberlin College, Oct. 24th, a gala 
dav in the history of Oberlin, with represen- 
tatives from approximately eighty-five uni- 
versities and _ colleges present. President 
Wilkins comes to us from the University of 
Chicago where for the nest two years he has 
heen Dean of the Collete of Arts and Scien- 
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THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 


THE REUTER | Buhl Organ Co., Inc. 


successors to 


The Reuter Pipe Organ Buhl and Blashfield Organ Co. 


is an organ of distinctive 
merit; one that is built 


strictly upon a basis of , 
quality. Utica, N. = 


Since 1905 Builders of 


High Grade Organs 





LAWRENCE, KANSAS Bring your organ problems to us 
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HENRY F. SEIBERT 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


27 recitals this season - 
8 re-engagements - Pioneer in playing 
recitals for the layman and musician. 





Florida tour in January 





Cantor, Temple Sinai, Mount Vernon, New York, (dedicatory recital) 
“T have heard our greatest organists — I never enjoyed a recital as 
much as the one you played to-night.” 


Framingham, Mass., “News”, (dedicatory recital) 
“It was a dull person who was not lifted up by the inspiration of 
the swelling music — aroused the greatest enthusiasm — secret of 
pleasing those who love music but are not especially learned in its 
technicalities.” 


“One speaks of the leadership of this Church in its Music.” 

“The most effective rendition of the liturgy I have heard.” 

“Ts guided by a faultless technique and enriched by a spirit that 
whole-heartedly loves the art.” 

(Observance of good ethics forbids printing the names of the most 
prominent officials of the United Lutheran Church, who are credited 
with the above statements.) 


Radio critiques: Seibert has played 100 radio recitals. 


New York Sun, “Recital stupendous in its appeal’ 

Boston Post, ‘Defies criticism” 

WEAF, Columbia University, ‘‘Seibert is the best” (Hartsdale, N. Y.) 

“Never heard more finished organ work” (Baltimore) “It was the best’? (Boston) 


Personal Address -~ 898 West End Avenue - New York City 
Culberston Management - 33 West 42nd Street - New York City 
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ces. Since Oberlin Conservatory is an inte- 
gral part of Oberlin College, the attitude of 
its president toward the arts, and music 
especially, has a distinct relation to the future 
of the Conservatory. We are very happy to 
have such an enlightened and sympathetic 
leader as President Wilkins. He is keenly 
interested in the work of the Conservatory. 

The Reverend Edmund Horace Fellowes 
was with us Oct. 25th, and gave three lec- 
tures. The subjects treated were: Music of 
the 16th Century, The Madrigal, The Eliza- 
bethan Art-Song. Canon Fellowes is a 
unique figure in the music world. He is 
unquestionably the greatest authority in his 
field and is doing an invaluablo work in re- 
storing these quaint musical treasures. I 
am wondering just what reception he will 
receive when he appears in Chicago. Will 
the friend Mayor be on hand to greet him 
“as an emissary from H.R.H. King George? 

The Oliver Ditson Company has just pub- 
lished a new anthem “BENEDICTUS ES” by 
Russell Broughton, °’16, and dedicated to 
Harold Tower. Both Mr. and Mrs. Broughton 
are in Oberlin this year studying for their 
Master’s Degrees, he in music and Mrs. 
Broughton in mathematics. 

Mr. Paul Eickmeyer of last year’s class 
was heard in recital at Grand Rapids, where 
he is playing at the First Congregational. 


As), 


Omaha 
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AN UNEXPECTED three-morths absence 
having taken your Correspondent off the job 
of acccunting for Omaha’s organ fraternity, 
it becomes necessary to go back some time to 
report the election and installatin of new 
Guill officers for the Nebraska Chapter. The 
new Dean is Mr. Vernon C. Bennett of the 
First Scientist’ and Temple Israel, long es- 
tablished in Omaha, for the past two ) ears 
Sec.-Treas. of the chapter, and ever identified 
with the best music traditions and ideals 
both es a player and pedagogue. Miss Hen- 
rietta M. Rees, A.A.G.O., one of the first 
academic members in the City and a gifted 
writer on music subjects, is the Subdean; 
Mrs. Eloise West MecNichols, enthusiast and 
tireless worker in all worthy music enter- 
prises, organist and violinist of exceptional 
talent, assumes the office of Sec.-Treas. Each 
of the three officers is a charter member of 
the Chapter. Chapter activities are now go- 
ing forward, luncheons on the first Tuesday 
of each month were started in October, and 
the ennual Guild Sunday was observed Nov. 
7th by drawing attention through the press 
to the Guild and its aims and the music in 
various churches where Guild members are 
officiating. 

The new 3-50 Austin in the First M.E. is 
temporarily complete. By this is meant that 
the console is already equipped with a fourth 
keyboard and space has been left in the 
chambers for a Solo Organ to be added at 
some future date. Even as it now stands it 
is an excellent example of Austin workman- 
ship. It is mechanically responsive and pliant, 
the tonal scheme is well balanced and the 
voicing most artistic. Whatever inadequacy 
as for volume that may be now apparent will 
undoubtedly be made satisfactory when the 
ultimate scheme has been consummated. 
Mrs. Howard Rushton has the honor and 
responsibility, of its playing. For the dedi- 
catory recital on the organ, Mr. Edwin 
Stanley Seder, F.A.G.0., was called from 
Chicago Oct. 13th. In a comprehensive pro- 
gram, which nicely exploited the resources 
of the instrument, Mr. Seder gave a recital 
of honest, legitimate organ playing, sound in 
musicianship, and of such brilliance and 


good taste as to create a most happy recrea- 
tion. 

In the realm of picture playing, Mr. George 
Johnson is 
Riviera. 


doing outstanding work at the 


His pictures are played wtih an 
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unobstrusiveness, plasticity, rhythmic snapi- 
ness and refinement of judgment that make 
his accompaniments a joy. As seems to be 
the case nearly everywhere else, he is obliged 
to play very bad songs for organ solos. 
What a life! 

Mr. Arthur Pugsley, heralded as having 
come from an excellent musical background, 
begins this week as organist at the new 
Orpheum, at a Wurlitzer. 

As for new church organs, a Moller is to 
be installed in the Central United Presby- 
terian this fall and a contract has been let 
to Skinner by the Dundee Presbyterian. 


Scranton 
By ELLEN M. Fuiron 
Special Correspondent 


THE ADVANTAGE in having one’s Summer 
vacation extend up to the borders of the 
Winter season is that on one’s return the 
season’s plans have a freshness and a charm 
that only a return from ‘foreign parts’ can 
give. So it was with a wild sense of ad- 


venture I peeped into my Second Presby- 
terian, now bearing the new name of &t. 


John’s Lutheran, to find inside its lovely ivy- 
covered walls all the pipes that used to speak 
at my own touch laid out in rews on the floor; 
the space where those same pipes used to be 
housed an empty circular bay, and on its 
right an entirely new room of hollow tile 
and concrete which will house the pipes 
when they are all dusted and cleaned and 
put in their new places. Austin built the 
organ, and now Austin men are at work on 
this job. There will be a new console, and 
the semi-circular space where the organ used 
to be will be the new chancel in the church 
that is moving in to our old quarters. That 
organ has had a happy history, with organists 
who all loved it and played it worthily. Mrs. 
Grace Gerlock St. John will preside at the 


new console, moving ‘o her place with the 
rest of her church. She is moving into a 
beautiful building, one which is an inspira- 
tion, and she has a glorious chance to con- 


tinue making musical history in the building 
that is full of echoes of the best of music. 

Another organ, just being finished, met with 
amost unfortunate fate when the Puritan Con- 
gregational was ruined by fire. The organ, 
a 2m Maéller costing $10,000, was to have 
been dedicated in October. 

The Music Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce is getting the next series of Sun- 
day Afternoon recitals arranged. These be- 
gan tke last Sunday in October and will last 
through Thanksgiving Day. Scranton is tak- 
ing tremendous pride and interest in the 
Chamber of Commerce organ recitals. The 
auditorium is capacity-filled every time, and 
the radio audience is impossble to estimate 
as to numbers. Station WQAN broadcasts 
the recitals. TI am chairman of this music 
committee which has the pleasantest task pos- 
sible in utilizing the abundant talent in the 
City. Possibly it is because Scranton’s own 
musicians have been providing all the pro- 
grams that they have won such deep appre- 
ciation. Not that guest artists are unwel- 
come, but often guest artists unjustly over- 
shadow the home artists in the minds of the 
uninformed home folks. 

The Florists Association of Lackawanna 
County has asked me to provide organ re- 
citals throughout the three days of their an- 
nual Autumn Flower Show, in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. During the two days of 
the Spring Flower Show, I gave two recitals 


daily by candle light and the effects of the 
lovely music, ‘inspired by the spirit of 
the flowers’, added a lot to the attraction 


of the wonderful exhibits. The florists again 
went the charm of music. 

Each year Scranton offers fresh excitement. 
This year I have come home to a lively dis- 
cussion of the possibility of a Symphony for 
Scranton. It is a breathlessly glorious hope 
and, tied up with the personalities involved, 
is one of the prominent organists, which 
makes it intensely interesting to the organ 
group. 

Another of Scranton’s organists, at present 
doing conspicuously fine work in the Boston 
Tniversity, being associated with Dr. Augus- 
tine Smith, having a Boston church position, 
and having been a pupil of both Lynnwood 
Farnem and Charles M. Courboin, is Charles 
I. Davis, Jr. Mr. Davis is writing a Christ- 
mas Pageant which will have its first per- 
formance at the Century Club in Scranton 
in December. It is a work featuring the 
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secular traditions and legends of Christmas 
and introducing carols and music that have 
had their sources in these same traditions, 
A charming, poetic spirit prevades the whole, 
and reveals a creative ability that is already 
well trained. 

It is more than possible that Charles M. 
Courboin will soon again play a recital in 
Scranton on one of our remarkable organs. 
No Scranton season is complete without one 
or several Courboin recitals! 

Before returning from Nova Scotia, I gave 
a recital in Westminster Church, New Glas- 
gow, on a 3m Casavant. Friends came long 
distances by motor and train. The way the 
program was presented inspired the church 
authorities to plan frequent recitals of this 
type, “twilight organ recitals” they were re- 
ferred to, during the week, for they were 
awakened to the civic asset they possessed 
in their beautiful instrument. If the cause 
of organ music was thus furthered, the in- 
itiative of a visiting organist will have been 
to some purpose. . 

Charles M. Courboin returned to his superb 
Casavant organ in the Hickory Street Church 
to play one of his annual and incomparable 
recitals Oct. 27. Scranton may have heard 
him play as wonderfully, but certainly not 
more wonderfully than he did that evening. 

The Scranton Chamber of Commerce is 
again presenting musicians of the community 
in a third series of Sunday Afternoon con- 
certs. The concert organ in the Chamber of 
Commerce auditorium is always an important 
feature of these concerts. Ellen Fulton has 
charge of the concerts, thus filling an impor- 
tant post as municipal organist and director 
of these community concerts. 

A new 2m Moller, in Ebenezer Welsh Pres- 
byterian, was formerly presented to the con- 
gregation, Llewellyn Edwards, of Pottsville, 
being the guest organist who played to fas- 
cinated audiences. 

Frank J. Daniel played two organ recitals 
during the month, at the Lithuanian Church, 
and in the Suburban Presbyterian Church 
which had the good fortune to have presented 
to it the very nice 2m Austin in the former 
St. John’s Lutheran. 


Youngstown 


By InA F. HAzeEn 
Special Correspondent 


CHURCH MUSICIANS have settled down 
for another winter and with Christmas in 
the near future every one is extremely busy. 

This year has seen a good many changes. 
Dr. Henry V. Stearns has been chosen to 
succeed R. W. Dunham at First Presbyterian. 
Mr. Stearns came from Topeka and seems to 
be giving a good account of himself. We 
have not as yet had the pleasure of hearing 
him at the organ. 

Youngstown has lost another good organist 
in the person of G. Harold Brown who re 
signed te become dean of music at Des 
Moines University. Mr. Brown who _ had 
charge of the music at First Baptist church 
was very active in his department. His 
half hour recitals on Sunday evenings were 
always well attended and his choir presented 
many standard chorus works during the two 
years he spent here. V. Paul Curran of this 
city has been appointed organist and D. L. 
Spooner formerly of Birmingham is director 
of music. Mrs. Eugene Bennet has succeeded 
Mr. Curran at Central Christian Church. 

Because of ill health Harold Funkhouser 
has been compelled to give up his work at 
Rodef Sholem Temple, much to the regret of 
the congregation. Mrs. W. W. Gillen is tak- 
ing his place. 

The First Presbyterian at Sharon has re- 
cently completed and dedicated a most beau- 
tiful house of worship, one of the most up- 
to-date and artistic in this locality. The 
organ is a rebuilt Estey of three manuals 
with chimes and echo. 

Westminster Presbyterian is being  ex- 
tensively enlarged and remodeled. The Echo 
Organ is to be moved to a chamber over the 
ceiling and several new stops added. The 
organ is a 3 manual Hilgreen-Lane. ? 

The oratorio society of the Monday Musical 
Club is planning to give “ELIJAH” at Stam- 
baugh Auditorium Nov. 20th with local solo- 
ists. Mr. Frank Fuller will be at the organ. 
The chorus contains about one hundred voices. 
“ELIJAH” will be followed in December by 
the annual presentation of the “MESSIAH”. 
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RIGHT 
TO THE POINT 


A good speaker, 


when addressing an audience 


j composed of individuals seek- 
ing enlightenment on a particular sub- 4 
ject, doesn’t waste his, or his audi- 
ence’s time telling a lot of untruthful 

stories; his earnestness and sincerity com- 

mand attention as he proves conclusively 
he knows his subject. 


Time, “the acid test,” skill and experi- 
ence, together with the thousands of satis- 
_factory Bennett installations throughout 
the great Middle West, and with those 
outposts found in principal cities from 
Coast to Coast, have brought to us un- 
solicited requests for specifications. It 
has prompted us to deviate from our old 
policy, and no longer are we content to 
stay in the background “hiding our light 
beneath a bushel.” Our reputation, built 
purely on the merit of our own accom- 
plishments, encourages us to forge ahead 


and enter fields -where -competition—is—- 


destined to become keener. But, we are 
not afraid, we invite comparison. 


The name “Bennett” on a pipe organ is 
synonymous with the word “Sterling” on 
silver, it insures the purchaser of perma- 
nence and satisfaction. 

Our Policy: One price to all (which 
includes freight’ and drayage); Five year 
guarantee; Free tuning and regulating for 
the first year; We build the organ to an- 
alyzed specifications, subject to your per: 
fect satisfaction and acceptance. 


THE BENNETT ORGAN CoO. 
Organ Architects and Builders 
ESTABLISHED OVER SIXTY YEARS 


ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Note: Territory revision arrangements 
now under advisement. 
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